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To man in this his trial state, 
' The privilege is given, 
Whejn tost by tides of human fate, 
To anchot fast on Heaven. 
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CHAPTER I. 

" What do you mean to do with that child, bro- 
ther ?" said Lady Vincent, one morning at breakfast, 
to the father of a tall, well-grown girl, about fifteen. 
" Miss Mathews told me yesterday that she was get- 
-v ting quite too much for her ; and upon my word I 

$ think so too." 

< ■ ■ 

£ " Dear aunt," exclaimed Catherine, whilst her fa«\ 
x ther was studying for a reply, which, in truly ac- 
~ knowledging that he did not know what to do with 
*i her, was to convey to the comprehension of his sis- 
ter a gentle hint that he should be much obliged to 
her to take his daughter off his hands, " dear aunt, 
what occasion is there to do any thing with me ? I 
am sure I am happy enough with my plants, and my 
books, and my poney, and my dear Fidele ;"— and 
she began to caress a pretty litde spaniel that lay at 
her feet : " and I give no trouble to any body, if they 
would but let me alone ; but they never can for five 
minutes together. If I run off into the shrubbery to 
* get a little air, there is Miss Mathews,— * Miss Ca- 
ff therine, I am shocked ! without your hat^ vtUfcttrcx 
f your gloves, and running oK Va \YiaX tonngax Vv* ^^ 



the proper way for a young lady of fashion to con- 
duct herself ?" 

" And a verv judicious monition too of Miss Ma- 
thews," said Mr. Dorrington, her father. " I only 
wish that she had possessed authority enough to 
cause her counsels to be followed; and that you. Miss 
Dorrington, could be pursuaded into the manners of 
a gentlewoman." 

" It is a sad thing, indeed, Catherine," said Lady 
Vincent, adding her remonstrances, " it is a very sad 
thing to see a girl of your age (for you are now in 
your sixteenth year,)— I say it is a very sad, and a 
very shocking thing, to find you so insensible to what 
ought to be the conduct and manners of a young 
woman of rank and fashion." 

" Why what ought they to be aunt V 9 she inquired 
with a starting tear, and a cheek the pure Vermillion 
of which was heightened with extreme vexation. 

" Catherine, I desire that you don't interrupt your 
aunt, but attend to what she wishes to say to you," 
observed Mr. Dorrington ; " and do, for heaven's 
sake, put that little beast of a dog down ;" and he 
snatched him with violence from the lap of his poor 
little mistress, who, too much in terror of her father 
to rebel, sat in mute expectation of what she was to 
hear, trying from a variety of motives to suppress the 
tears, which could not, after all, be repelled ; but 
which every now and then broke out in a stifled sob, 
as her aunt and her father alternately laid down to 
her the various duties of an elegant young gentle- 
woman ; duties which, it must be confessed, poor 
Catherine was sadly remiss in performing. 

But while Lady Vincent and Mr. Dorrington are 
discussing a point in which our readers ^tY\w£%\*qv\& 



be as little interested as Catherine found herself, we 
will briefly narrate the few circumstances of import- 
ance which had as yet marked her history. 

Catherine Dorrington was the daughter of the 
younger son of a noble family, who having but a 
younger son's portion, took, in lieu of money or fa* 
mily plate, all that quantity of family pride, which 
usually goes to those who get little else beside. Mr. 
Dorrington married well, and so far increased his 
fortune and his interest ; and had it pleased Provi- 
dence that his wife should have lived, he might, un* 
der her influence, have been a useful and ornamen- 
tal member of society. As it was, he was what the 
world calls a highly respectable man. He went to 
church every Sunday, and paid his debts, and sub- 
scribed to all popular institutions which supported 
church and king, and set his face with becoming 
zeal against bible and missionary societies; and 
assembled round him none who had the slightest 
taint of suspicion attached to their political or reli- 
gous opinions, viz. none who thought otherwise than 
that " whatever is, is right," and who shrunk with 
horror from the possibility of altering such a state of 
things. He did all this, and a great deal more ; and, 
as was to be hoped and expected, after the proper 
performance of so much duty to the state, he was re- 
warded according to his deserts, and still went on 
praising and promoting those excellent things, which 
in the course of this world it occasionally answers 
extremely well to applaud. Lady Catherine, his wife, 
was not altogether so orthodox in opinion as her 
husband. She was a woman of an observing and in- 
quiring mind, and it occurred to her* now and tke<w 
in looking round her, that sou\t \Kvfc^ vol <0« w^ 
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duct of affairs both public and private, might be 
mended. She too went to church on a Sunday, as 
well as her husband ; but as she did not say her 
prayers quite so audibly as he did, the chief part of 
the congregation at their parish church in the coun- 
try, being composed principally of peasants and the 
poorer class of persons, who judge only from their 
outward senses, imagined that she was not quite so 
religious a person as he was. They thought it ra- 
ther extraordinary too, that she should not be as de- 
vout as her husband, since she did amongst them a 
vast many more devout deeds than he performed ; 
but she did not make the responses as loud as the 
clerk, and the hand which during the greater part of 
the service concealed her face, concealing also the silent 
tears with which many of her supplications were of- 
fered, " they could not certainly say for my lady that 
she seemed so hearty like in praying as his honour." 
Still they always ended with saying that she was " an 
excellent good lady ;" an eulogium which, as far as 
human infirmity will permit its application, she cer- 
tainly deserved. But she qypi called hence at a time 
when a marriage not eminently happy to a person of 
her views and feelings, was beginning to present a 
charm to her which endears many a union, that with- 
out it would hardly be supportable. 

She had been a wife two years without the pros- 
pect of children* At length she had hopes of a fa- 
mily. A daughter was bestowed, scarcely to be blest, 
and wept over with tears of joy, when the mother 
waa summoned from her child, and, a few days af- 
ter its birth, expired. ' 

The first lamentations of Mr. Dorrington upon this 
event were very sincere. He ctrt&u&y tavt& Vu&mfe 
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with as much affection as a man who loved himself 
better than any thing else in the world could love 
another ; and the circumstance of her leaving him 
with a poor little, helpless, wailing girl to provide 
for, considerably increased his regret. Added to 
greater misfortunes, he was much disappointed that 
the expected child had not been a son, whose future 
fate, during the time he had been looking for his ap- 
pearance, had not been forgotten amidst the dreams 
of his ambition. 

But all these visions were now as if they had ne- 
ver been ! and the dispensations oifate, as he called 
these matters, being indispensable, Mr. Dorrington 
in due time began to reconcile himself to them, and 
so far to make the best of the case, as to transfer the 
projects of his ambition to the child which actually 
had arrived. The grand materials, as he conceived, 
for a woman's success in life, depended so entirely 
upon the share of beauty with which nature had en- 
riched her, that, as time stole on, and daily looking 
in Catherine's extraordinary little face, without be- 
ing able to predict much about it, or to say any thing 
in its praise but that the eyes were promising, he 
grew dejected and hopeless as far as respected his 
daughter ; more particularly as the child herself pre* 
sented, in the wildness and oddity of her disposition, 
the most hopeless of materials for moulding into an 
elegant young lady, who was to build her hopes of 
preferment upon her person and accomplishments. 

In her father's estimation, then, poor Catherine 
had been a blank almost from the day of her birth ; 
and Lady Vincent, her aunt, coinciding with him in 
this opinion, it was not considered as worth wKvlt \a 
do more for her, than provide Vitt vnticw * ^wtws» % 
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and let her take her chance. During this time Mr. 
Dorrington was balancing in his mind the various 
merits of various ladies, with the design of promoting 
them to the honour of succeeding the departed Lady 
Catherine; a measure, his sister Lady Vincent strong- 
ly recommended, because, as she said, it was a step 
essential to his domestic happiness ; but principally 
because it occurred to her that, as she was a widow, 
and had no children of her own, this unfortunate Cathe- 
rine would, in the course of time, be shuffled off upon 
her, if there were no other person to take the charge 
of her. This last reason, though by far the strong- 
est in her own mind, she of course said nothing about* 
But Mr. Dorrington had not known his sister so in- 
timately for a number of years, without comprehend- 
ing that some motive a little more lively than sisterly 
affection prompted her urgent desire to get him mar- 
ried again ; and, with a slight degree of malice not 
wholly unnatural, he determined, while he expressed 
the warmest gratitude for her good wishes and inte- 
rest in his behalf, to keep her as ldng as ^ssibie in 
suspense, as to how soon and how certainly he intend- 
ed to follow her affectionate monitions. The. conse- 
quence of all this procrastination was, that he found 
himself, while he was thinking about it, growing too 
old for this lady, and too prudent for that, wi'th too 
many pretensions to be satisfied with this particular 
person, and scarcely sufficient to propose to the other, 
—in short, he gradually grew as indifferent to the 
matter, as gentlemen approaching their fiftieth year 
are apt to be ; and consequently, after the doubts and 
debates of years, he at this particular juncture, final- 
. ly informed his anxious sister, who came to make 
him a visit and repeat her couu&eA^, tYrax Yv* \MXwitA> 



he should now totally dismiss from his mind all 
thoughts of a second marriage. The dismay, which 
such a decision might have been expected to inspire, 
was considerably lessened by the gradual manner in 
which Lady Vincent's mind had been prepared for 
it. She had long been visited with many misgivings 
as to the result of her brother's hesitation upon this 
point, and was not, therefore, wholly overpowered 
with disappointment when it was communicated to 
her. She said nothing that day upon the next pro- 
position she had to make for his bent fit ; but, the fol- 
lowing morning at breakfast, she introduced it in the 
manner we have related, with an inquiry as to what 
he intended to do with Catherine, who, during all 
this doubt, had, as we have observed, been taking 
her chance. And a very poor chance indeed it had 
been, — at least for Catherine. It might have offered 
something to some children— quiet, orderly, little 
bodies, who were contented to do as they were bid, 
and could go through their daily routine of tasks and 
practisings, without open rebellion to their instruc- 
tors. But Catherine very early in the day set her- 
self in such direct and determined opposition to Miss 
Mathews, that, perceiving it would be an eternal 
contest, that well-judging woman, after a due calcu- 
lation of what she would get, and what she would 
lose, by going or staying, determined upon the lat- 
ter ; and therefore, as a necessary consequence, that 
she might live in peace with her constant companion, 
she made up her mind to take no cognisance, or as 
little as possible, of the conduct of her young charge. 
The extraordinary quickness of the child's abilities, 
and the eager delight with which she pursued every 
thing that was new, till "Us xio\e\v^ v**s> ^ocv^vs^V 
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made her so apt a scholar, that, without a particle of 
application, she soon gathered pretty nearly as much 
as Miss Mathews possessed the power of bestowing 
in the way of tuition ; and long before she had attain- 
ed her sixteenth year, she had learned to hold the ac- 
'quirements of her governess in the most sovereign 
contempt; affording infinite amusement to the two 
Miss Johnsons, the rector's daughters, by the style 
in which she rendered Miss Mathews's French, and 
the imitation she gave of her singing* As all this 
early satire and criticism was rather more than sus- 
pected by Miss Mathews, it was not to be expected 
that she should cast a very favourable eye upon her | 
pupil. In truth she hated her ; and but that the com- 
forts of her situation were too real and substantial to 
be given up, she would not have retained it, under 
the consciousness of her total inadequacy to fulfil its 
duties, and under the conviction of being appreciated 
according to her insufficiency, by the very child she 
was deputed to govern. Too narrow-minded to con- 
sider and forgive the errors of extreme and ungo- 
verned youth, she exercised what little power she 
possessed, in a manner the most insufferably galling 
to a high spirited girl like Catherine ; — always, as 
the poor child had remarked, teazing her about tri- 
fles, such as wearing her hat and gloves when she 
went out of the house, holding up her head, &c* &c. ; 
to all of which minutiae she attached an importance 
which the shrewd mind of Catherine clearly saw they 
did not deserve, and which she consequently treated 
with a scornful indifference equally improper to be 
applied to them. 

The force of her character made all -her defects 
so very obvious, and they were uh(ot\&t&x&\^ of a 
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kind to be so particularly disagreeable to ber fatber, 
in whose eyes no natural advantages made any com- 
pensation for a deficiency of elegant acquirement, 
that, shocking as it might be to suppose it, Catherine 
had but too much cause to believe that, at this period 
of her life, she was little less than an object of dis- 
like to him. Such an impression upon a heart like 
hers was a very terrible one ; for it was a heart 
fraught with warm and tender affections, glowing 
with the delight of mere existence— pleased with eve- 
ry thing— luxuriating in the charms of nature, with all 
the fresh enthusiasm of early youth, and feeling its 
own intense capability of happiness, panting to im- 
part a portion of it, by loving and delighting in some- 
thing beyond itself. 

But it was in vain that she looked around her nar- 
row circle of kindred and friends, for some dear part- 
ner in her little joys and pleasures. She could have 
loved her father. She would have been delighted 
to have loved him. But if at any time the overflow- 
ing of her joyous temperament betrayed itself before 
him, in any action derogatory, as he conceived, to a 
young lady of fashion, the severity of his reproof 
was like a bolt of ice in her heart, which shivered 
and congealed at once all disposition to gaiety. She 
had gradually grown, therefore, in her father's pre- 
sence, to be taciturn and grave ; and so appalling 
were his solemn looks, and the terrors of his displea- 
sure, that even in his absence, before she could ven- 
ture to be gay, she felt herself obliged to ascertain 
that there was no chance of accidentally encountering 
him while the stream of her happiness was at its 
height. 

If the project was, in the tvtsX toj* <& vfeiwfct ^ 
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make the round of the lawns and shrubberies, to as- 
certain where the birds had nests, in order that she 
might have the dear delight of watching, from some 
covert at hand, how their young charge proceeded 
and prospered ; if Fidele was to be taught to fetch 
and carry, or she were to have a capital gallop through 
the park on the poney, the first point to be made out 
was, whether papa was sure to be out of the way: 
for so often had she been caught by papa, in some 
such adventures as these, and so angrily had she 
been lectured for them, that she had at last acquired 
a habit of eluding his observation, in every thing she 
wished to perform. It was not only her faults, or 
what she knew that he would consider as such, but 
her virtues also that she secluded from his notice. 
A peculiar tact seemed to teach her that she could 
not be pleasing in her father's eyes. Hence she se- 
dulously veiled from his observation many little acts 
of charity and kindness, which she performed amongst 
his dependents, who, having a shrewdness in detect- 
ing the merits or demerits of their superiors, which 
gp Jttiose superiors little suspect, soon learnt to love Ca- 
therine, and feel a great deal of pity for her truly pi- 
tiable situation. 

To render this situation as bearable as possible, 
Catherine had made to herself all the resources she 
could ; not, we must confess, from the laudable prin- 
ciple of making the best of existing circumstances, 
since principles she had none ; every thing in the 
way of motive coming to this poor child by chance : 
but because her mind had that elasticity which so for- 
cibly resists suffering, that it seems in the very midst 
of misery as if it were determined to enjoy. She 
was fond of reading, fond of u&vxsac^qwI <ri ^mbxyo^. 
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In short, she possessed in an eminent degree those 
tastes of which the houses of the great commonly af- 
ford the gratification. 

Mr. Dorrington had an excellent library, and dur- 
ing the London season he gave occasionally very 
good concerts ; at which, Catherine, though a child, 
was always permitted to be a listener, it having been 
discovered that music, amongst the fine arts, Was 
that to which her mind more particularly evinced a 
bias. 

Her rapture at the style in which she heard parti, 
cular songs and other compositions executed, soob 
emulated her to be an imitator of what afforded her 
so much pleasure, and far from an unsuccessful one. 
She performed infinitely worse before her father than 
she did before atiy one else, because she felt an inca- 
pability of pleasing him, which insensibly palsied 
every effort she made ; but there were persons who 
could find a delight in hearing her, even at this early 
age, waTble in her own sweet and natural manner, 
such songs as had particularly struck her fancy ,..$mj 
which wefe therefore performed with a degr£e^ 
taste and skill which promised almost every t 
when a little more matured. 

Besides her love for music and reading, the latter 
of which propensities was indulged in the most in. 
discriminate and dangerous manner, from the stolen 
visits she made in his frequent absences to her fa- 
ther's library, and the utter incapacity of her gover- 
ness to direct or control her taste in this respect, Ca- 
therine was, in the largest sense of the word, the 
child of gaiety and glee: She loved a laugh better 
than any thing ; and as young persons with this dis- 
position, wholly left to themselves* act uoXnwj £vt- 

Vou I.—B 
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cumspect as to whom or what they laugh at, she had 
acquired a habit of amusing herself with every thing 
and every body that was ridiculous, to a degree 
which, without one single ill-natured trait in her cha- 
racter, was sufficient to have made her hated by every 
five out of six persons who came in her way. , v --.v 

To laugh alone is generally a vain attempt. It be* 
came, therefore, essential to obtain Some allies in this 
species of pastime, and, when in the country, she 
was never without them, having associated herself, 
(though in a clandestine manner, her father holding 
them all in civil but strong contempt,) in a strict 
league of amity with the rector's daughters, the two 
Miss Johnsons, a few years her senior. To steal 
down, when Mr. Dorrington was gone out to dinner, 
and take tea with these young ladies, and give them 
imitations of Miss Mathews, and the music master; 
or to smuggle them up to her own room, there in like 
manner to descant upon every- body they knew, who 
had the misfortune to be in any degree absurd, form- 
ed a prominent part. of her stock of pleasures. 

And thus, with little variation passed the first pe- 
of Catherine's life. It was now to be diversi- 
fied with an important change ; for after many days 
of consideration on the part of her father, he came 
to a decision of following his sister's advice, and 
placing his daughter as she recommended, with a 
Mrs. Vernon, who kept a finishing school for young 
ladies in the vicinity of Hyde Park. 



«* 
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r CHAPTER II. 

After innumerable tears over Fidele, and the 
poney, and the two Miss Johnsons, who stood next 
in succession in Catherine's love, and even a parting 
embrace with Miss Mathews, who, being looked at 
for the last time, received the£sympathy which Dr. 
Johnson has pronounced to be due to every thing of 
which we say " it is the last" she was taken to town 
by Lady Vincent, and with more monitions than 
pocket money, deposited by her in the care of Mrs. 
Vernon. Every thing was very strange, and very 
melancholy, for the first few days ; but at the end of 
that time the joyful, happy temper of Catherine be- 
gan to prompt some wish of attaching herself to any 
body who looked good-humouredly upon her, and 
with whom she might have the indulgence of exer- 
cising her faculties for speech and laughter. «tf^tf 

Such an ally presented herself in the person of 
Miss Augusta Belmont, a young lady of sixteen, 
who very speedily made great advances in Cathe- 
rine's favour by the notice she took of her : and at 
this period of life friendship being somewhat rapid 
in its growth, at the end of a week they were con- 
nected together in every project and every pursuit. 
Augusta announcing herself to be u most particularly 
attached to Catherine Dorrington ;" asserting at the 
same time that " she was the sweetest girl in the 
world ;" and Catherine, on her part, returning to the 
best of her power, in a propomcKiate ^^^^^Sw^ 
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weight of love and approbation with which she was 
honoured. 

The first half year passed away, and Catherine 
was so much charmed with her friend, as to make it 
an urgent request to her father that she might be 
permitted to bring her home with her for the vaca- 
tion ; an indulgence which was granted, to the still 
further cementing of their already indissoluble af- 
fection. It was during this vacation that Mr. Dor- 
rington first began to imbibe hopes of his daughter; 
for so visible and striking was the improvement in 
her person, manners, and accomplishments, since he 
parted with her, that without being blinded by pa- 
rental partiality, of which his bitterest enemy could 
not accuse him, he safely might anticipate the cer- 
tainty of her proving an object of decided attraction 
and admiration, when another year or two had still 
further improved her present advantages. The style 
of her beauty was of a kind peculiarly calculated to 
please. Hitherto indeed he had been doubtful about 
it ; but it was chiefly the strange inattention she had 
manifested in making the most of it, by her utter dis- 
regard to appearance and manner, that had caused 
him to despair of her success in the way of personal 
attraction ; for he had always felt sure that a woman 
with such a pair of eyes as Catherine possessed, might 
have done a great deal for herself, if she had been 
one degree beyond a simpleton, which, in his extreme 
dissatisfaction with her, he had sometimes thought 
his unfortunate daughter could hardly be considered. 
But now she was pretty nearly all he could wish 
in this respect ; and in truth, when he came to peruse 
Mrs. Vernon's half-yearly bills, and observed the 
variety of items which went toviax&s xYvs fousftxtaci 
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of the elegant young gentlewoman, his imagination 
so much panted to behold her, he foresaw some dan* 
ger of her rather outstepping his wishes. Two hun* 
dred pounds per annum was the nominal sum at 
which Mrs. Vernon made it a great obligation to re* 
ceiveapupil; but this was nothing in comparison 
with the tremendous etceteras which augmented the 
account, and upon which Mr. Dorrington, desirous 
as he was of seeing his daughter highly accomplish* 
ed, could not forbear from bestowing a few invec* 
fives. However, as he considered Catherine to be 
now sufficiently gifted with discretion to under* 
stand in some degree her own interest, he took cart, 
in a brief but very energetic way, to impress upon 
her mind that the elegant endowments which cost 
him such a quantity of money must be looked upon 
by her as so much stock in trade, with which in due 
season she was to set up for herself, and endeavour 
to obtain a husband and a good establishment. 

Upon the subject of husbands and establishments, 
Catherine had heard too much, in the last six month* 
of her life, not to have given them more atfeemiori 
than it had ever occurred to her to bestow upon them 
before. Augusta Belmont talked of nothing else* 
Mrs. Vernon, in reproving any misdemeanour, at* 
ways suggested the possibility of its interfering with 
the prospect of an establishment. The French go* 
verness, as the extreme of terror, would hold out to 
a delinquent the chance of her not getting married. 
In tact, the idea of marriage, as the end and object 
of all they were doing, was so interwoven in the rdti* 
cation of these girls, that they were in a manner com* 
pelled to turn their thoughts to ft, M tat «ttaj ^fcaw 
they had to live for. 
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. The consequence was, that they were a great deal 
better acquainted with the names of the officers who 
were quartered in the adjoining barracks than with 
the respqnses in their catechism ; and very soon af- 
ter their return to school, Augusta imparted to Ca- 
therine, that through the medium of the French 
teacher, she had received a very impassionate epis- 
tle from a Captain Harvey, which she submitted to 
the perusal of her friend, for the purpose of hear- 
ing her opinion upon the subject. 

Next, to having a lover herself, there is scarcely a 
moment in the life of a very young girl more fraught 
with interest, than that in which she is informed that 
her intimate companion has obtained one. She hails 
it as a sure prelude that her own triumph in the same 
way is not far off, and her congratulations are gene- 
rally given with a joy which sufficiently testifies their 
sincerity. 

Much was to be asked, and much to be told, upon 
the momentous subject Augusta had just unfolded* 
The sum and substance of it was, that she had long 
believed Captain Harvey to be to the last degree in 
love with her. In fact there was another very hand- 
some officer in the barracks, whom she also suspected 
of an attachment to her ; but the Captain, in putting 
his passion into black and white, had proved it to be 
most indubitable, and therefore, upon the whole, she 
thought she could not do otherwise than answer his 
letter. 

Catherine paused a little before she seconded this 
proposition, and resumed the epistle, which she had 
only looked over in a cursory manner, so much had 
she been interested in what Augusta had to tell. 

It conveyed a profusion oi ptote&\?&\oTA a&& ^«&- 
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sion, which Catherine conceived might not be the 
worse in Augusta's estimation for being told in most 
intolerably bad spelling ; a charitable opinion that 
prevented her expressing the astonishment she really 
felt at perusing this document of his tenderness. 

The other inamorato of whom Augusta had spo- 
ken, though she admitted him to be by far the hand- 
somer man, did not appear to have inspired her with 
any very warm sentiments in his favour : the reason 
for which, as far as Catherine could then learn, ex- 
isted principally in his being only an ensign, and in 
his not having furnished her with any testimonials 
of his attachment. 

It appeared to be only upon the credit of his looks, 
when he saw her at church, or in the walks in the 
Park, which for the benefit of their health the girls ge- 
nerally took every morning before breakfast, that her 
opinion of his being her captive was founded. Upon 
so slender a basis indeed did this conquest appear to 
rest, that Catherine quite coincided with her in think- 
ing that Captain Harvey was the only person to con- 
sider about, if she had any intention of returning the 
affection she believed herself to have inspired. 

To the Captain therefore she directed all the force 
of her charms. She was a very pretty girl, with an 
unbounded fund of spirits, and the sort of good hu- 
mour which thoughtlessness and extreme youth na- 
turally inspire. After a great deal of nonsense had 
been written on both sides, the Captain imparted a 
desire to be favourtd with an interview, which Made- 
moiselle would accomplish, he said, «' the next time 
the young ladies walked in the Park, if Augusta had 
any friend in whom she could confide^ and <n\ns* 
would accompany her in the Y*a\V\v<t ^w*& ^wsa«»»^ 
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Uke with her, but which, his great regard for pro- 
priety would have made him ready to expire upon 
his own sword, before he would have asked her to 
take with him alone. 9 ' 

Such a piece of delicacy on his part, Augusta af- 
fected extremely to admire ; though she lamented 
very much that it would render Catherine's walk, 
(for of course she was to be her companion, as being 
her bosom friend, her other self) rather a wearisome 
one. At last, she hit upon a very bright expedient, 
which Catherine did nop oppose ; for, though she had 
not breathed it to any living creature, in tact, scarce* 
ly avowed it to herself, she was not so unlike the rest 
of her companions as not to have a favourite amongst 
the names with which they were all of them so per- 
fectly familiar; and, long before Augusta named Mr. 
St. Aubyn as the person who, jointly with Captain 
Harvey, was her devoted admirer, Catherine had 
been so much struck with his elegant person, as to 
have conceived a kind oi preference for him, which 
made her not quite a disinterested adviser in recom- 
mending her friend to consider the case hopeless as 
far as he was concerned in it. She was not autho- 
rised to give this counsel from any cause she had to 
suppose her penchant was returned by the object of 
it ; for, except by the earnest gaze he cast upon her 
figure when she encountered him in her walks, she 
had no reason to believe that St. Aubyn knew there 
was such a person as herself in existence. 

But as girls are commonly prompt enough in per- 
ceiving the exact degree of attention they excite, she 
had ho difficulty in persuading herself that St. Au- 
byn not only did not admire Miss Belmont, but that 
he admired somebody else. ThU'o^uAQt^ Wiic.Net ^ 



she had the discretion to keep to herself, till it was 
rather more justified by facts. A circumstance which 
there was now a probability that it would very short- 
ly be ; for, to her concealed but indescribable joy, 
Augusta announced, as her expedient for making 
Catherine's part in the affair a less stupid one, that 
on the morning proposed for their wandering a little 
way apart from Mademoiselle, and accidentally meet- 
ing him in the park, Captain Harvey should be ac- 
companied by his particular friend Ensign St. Au- 
byn, who would be so obliging, she expected, as to 
take her companion off her hands. 

This arrangement, through the medium of the 
complaisant Mademoiselle, was completed without 
any fc difficulty. The reply, on the part of the Captain, 
was filled with such a more than usual supply of 
flames and darts, and a superfluity of protestations 
of regard, that it was rather difficult to arrive at his 
meaning, and to discover whether he intended to 
avail himself of the opportunity Augusta proposed. 
In short, it appeared to Catherine, that he was not 
altogether prepared for her taking him seriously 
when he pressed for an interview, or that, since he 
had urged this measure, he had changed his mind ; 
for nothing but disinclination or indifference to it, 
could, as she imagined, have suggested the variety 
of melancholy possibilities which he feared might 
step between him and the happiness of giving Miss 
Belmont the proposed meeting. But he concluded 
with a tolerably intelligible assurance, that if none 
of the many obstacles he expected should intervene, 
he would be punctual at the appointed time and 
place. 

Though she was thoughtle&a axA u&Q^vtax*^ ^ 
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the last degree, Catherine had too much delicacy of 
feeling not to shrink (as she found Augusta really in 
earnest) from being a participator in her scheme; 
and, as she was not blinded by any views whatever 1 
relative to the Captain, she used her utmost exer- 
tions in endeavouring to prevail upon Augusta to 
abandon her design, assuring her, and with truth) 
that were she in her place, and did not feel herself 
restrained by any stronger motive, pride alone would 
rendtr.it impossible fof her to make such advances 
to a man, who admitted a possibility of not being 
able to avail himself of them. 

But Miss Belmont was quite inflexible in her pur- 
pose ; and Catherine's honour, as she conceived, in 
the great magnanimity of sixteen, being at stake, she 
yielded to her remonstrances at her wavering friend, 
ship, and agreed to abide by her original promise of 
being a party in the affair. 

The appointed morning at length arrived. A 
morning that seemed made for such an adventure. It 
was in the early part of the month of May, " when 
all things gay and sweet appear.— " Never had the 
young heart of Catherine responded more rapturous- 
ly to the universal joy which pervaded the face of 
nature ; and seldom, amidst the loveliness of nature, 
had any thing more charming been looked upon than 
Catherine herself. Augusta was handsome j and. the 
advantages her beauty received from dress, gave an 
air of fashion to her appearance, which rendered her 
a decided object of attraction. It was almost impos- 
sible to pass her unnoticed. But Catherine, in her 
simple straw hat, and her school girl's frock, rbight 
have stolen by unobserved. Yet if but once you had 
caught the glance of that large dark eye, you must 
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have looked again— and yet again— for still at every 
gaze some undiscovered charm would break upon 
you in the variety of its expression, till, doubtful 
whether it were more captivating in its usual languid 
sweetness, or lighting up with animation and fire at 
every passing emotion, you could have decided upon 
nothing, but that only to look upon it was delightful. 
And with these dark luxuriant eyes, the hair, the fea- 
ture8 9 the complexion, so well assimilated. Those 
raven tresses of the deepest black might have con* 
trasted to advantage with a skin of lily fairness ; but 
they assorted better with the clear soft brown of the 
sweet face they shaded. This tint of complexion 
had been, indeed, the occasion of much grief to Mr. 
Dorrington, till the inquiries made amongst his 
friends, and his own observation, enabled him to per- 
ceive that a brunette may possess the greatest at- 
tractions. 

At length the young ladies were summoned by 
Mademoiselle to accompany the rest of the pupils in 
their usual walk. Two or three other teachers were 
generally of the party ; but, on this morning, she had 
forgotten to enlist any one in the service, that she 
herself might be under the necessity of paying so 
much attention to the younger ones, as not to be 
aware of the occasional wanderings on the part of the 
elder. In this state of things, Augusta and Cathe- 
rine had no difficulty, in the abstraction into which 
persons conversing on any very interesting topic are 
liable to fail, of losing their way a little ; a forgetful- 
ness which Madame whispered to Augusta must 
upon no account exceed an hour, as at the end of that 
time she should infallibly return home. 

They walked gradually from theAt com^vctarcfe v»- 
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wards the appointed spot ; bat, though they went oURT 
slowly, they proceeded so long without perceiving 
any thing like a red coat, that they both of them to* 
ticipated that some of the contingencies, for which 
the captain prepared Augusta,had actually occurred. 

At last they descried two figures at a distance, 
walking towards them very fast ; and they were soon 
enabled to decide upon its being Captain Harvey and 
his friend St. Aubyn. But although Catherine was 
prepared for the probability of his being so accompa- 
nied, and had in the first instance expected to be very 
much delighted by such a circumstance, the actual 
fact was very different from the imagination of it. 
She did not know, till they were put to the proof, 
how respectable and feminine her feelings were. She 
had been so much in contact with folly, so much in 
the habit of hearing of love and lovers, and so im- 
pressed by the course of -her education with an idea, • 
that to entrap and aim at the other sex was the only 
proper object of a woman's existence, that she did not 
thoroughly perceive, till this instant, (however an in- 
tuitive sense of delicacy might afford her occasional 
glimpses of it) how inconsistent with the modesty | 
which really formed a feature in her character, was j 
the situation in which she had so heedlessly placed 
herself. 

She felt her heart throb with agitation at every 
step that brought them nearer. She implored Au- 
gusta to return, and not to meet them ; she declared 
with vehemence that she would go back by herself, 
and she actually broke away from the grasp with 
which Augusta retained her arm, intending to realise 
this resolve ; but she poured upon her such heavy ac- 
cusations of treachery and ill will as she had not the 
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Sourage to endure ; and shaking in every nerve, over- 
towered with shame and confusion, her cheeks the 
colour of the deepest crimson, and scarcely able to 
keep from crying, Catherine found herself within a 
few paces of St. Aubyn, and in the next instant a 
mutual introduction by Augusta of all parties took 
place. 

Captain Harvey offered his arm to Miss Belmont, 
and St. Aubyn very politely made the same overture 
to Catherine, which she for a long time declined with 
many an embarrassed "No, I thank you," till Au- 
gusta's loud laugh, and her own intense feeling of 
the awkwardness she was exhibiting, induced her to 
end the matter by accepting it ; and his behaviour 
being perfectly respectful, she began to be more at 
her ease. It has been said that " truth is upper- 
most," and it certainly is ; for no perfectly genuine 
emotion can be concealed or misinterpreted. St. Au- 
byn clearly understood what was passing in the heart 
of Catherine, and evinced, by the delicacy of his at- 
tention and discourse, how much be respected it. 
But his was indeed the most delicate, the most re- 
fined of minds ; gentle and persuasive, tender and af- 
fectionate, adorned too with beauty at once manly 
and elegant, it was not without awaking a new and 
charming interest in the ardent affections of this im- 
passioned girl that he could address her. The walk 
that for Augusta was nothing but the foolery of an 
hour, was to Catherine the beginning of destiny, the 
momentous interval in which every overwhelming 
passion of her soul awoke to life. 

They continued their ramble ; St. Aubyn and his 
companion every instant becoming better ac<\^Ms&&.&> 

with the character of each oiYitr i JbArauttfe. «&&» ^* 
Vol. I.— C 
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Captain had very little to learn on cither side of their 
respective merits, beyond what their epistles had re- 
vealed. At length Catherine heard a clock strike, 
which reminded her that the time Mademoiselle had 
fixed for their return was arrived ; and they retraced 
their steps, still accompanied by the gentlemen, who 
when the young ladies arrived in sight of their party, 
took their leave, not Without proffering some intrea- 
ties for a similar indulgence another morning. The 
sentiments with which St. Aubyn began to inspire 
Catherine, were of a character too deep, too sincere, 
for the sort of frivolous, flirting intercourse Augusta 
had established with her admirer. Though St. Au- 
byn had only been known to her an hour, she felt as 
if his good opinion was almost essential to her exis- 
tence ; and she verily believed she could have suffer- 
ed any thing rather than have, incurred the hazard of 
forfeiting it. In defiance, therefore, of the frowns 
and ill suppressed anger of Augusta, she gave on her 
part a decided negative to any repetition of these 
clandestine engagements. 

St. Aubyn looked a little disappointed, but it was 
only for an instant. He was gratified in his heart at 
her refusal ; for Augusta being then engaged in con. 
versation with the Captain, he took the hand of Ca- 
therine, and in a low voice, " I can scarcely say I re- 
gret your determination," said he, <« because I know 
that it is right ; and because 1 know how much more 
deeply I should regret than a disappointment to my. 
self, any tiding that tended to lower my 'sentiments of 
you." 

As he said this, he resigned her hand with an ex- 
pression of regard more valuable to her than would 
have bc*n the most cnthusiaauc ^Tottttauura. ^\v^ 
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left him elevated in her own estimation, for she was 
satisfied that she stood high in his. She left him in 
a state of mind for which happiness would be but a 
faint expression ; never had she known any earthly 
feeling like the dawn of those young emotions. It 
was in vain that Augusta reproached, and almost re- 
viled her, for her apostacy to the cause, in not con- 
senting to repeat their present imprudence. Nothing 
had power to disturb her felicity : though sufficient- 
ly irritable and impetuous when assailed, she was not 
now to be provoked to anger ; she seemed to tread on 
air, and to behold nothing about her but visions of 
beauty. The atmosphere she breathed appeared to 
her more soft than usual-— the sun more glorious— 
every human face more cheerful. She saw nothing 
but a world filled with every thing that was lovely 
and joyful 4 and thus an enthusiasm, which as yet 
was only delicious, began to usu/p the dominion over 
her* 

Oh, sweet emotions, why is the hand of fate for 
ever against ye ! Are ye too etherial for these 
grosser realms ? Is it only in a brighter sphere, and 
nearer to the divine source from whence ye emanate, 
that your fruition is to be complete ? 
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CHAPTER III. 

It is not requisite to enter into a minute detail of 
this period of Catherine's life. She occasionally saw 
St. Aubyn, but she never met him clandestinely : 
and her attachment would possibly have died away, 
if on going to spend the vacation in company with 
her aunt, Lady Vincent, at the house of a distant re- 
lation, she had not found him on terms of the most 
intimate acquaintance there. Under these circum- 
stances their acquaintance rapidly increased ;. and 
their intercourse not being interrupted by Lady Vin- 
cent, who appeared to consider and treat Catherine 
as a child, it was carped on with a constancy and fer- 
vour which soon ripened on his side into a declaration 
of attachment, and on hers into an acceptance of it. 
But as attachment on the part of Catherine was not 
a matter of small moment, and as first impressions 
on an enthusiastic mind have commonly something 
attractive in the freshness and bloom they exhibit, 
it may not be uninteresting to permit her to be her 
own narrator in the history of her heart, by present, 
ing to our readers a letter, written aboutra month af- 
ter she and St. Aubyn had been inmates of the same 
house, to her friend Augusta ; with whom, as in duty 
bound, most of her emotions had been deposited, as 
they rose in succession in her mind, in return for the 
confidential despatches she received relative to her 
friend's affair with the Captain. 

"J was very grieved, indeed, my dear Augusta, 
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to find by your last letter, that Captain Harvey was 
a man of so deceitful a mind. Certainly, as you 
say, it will be no difficult task to renounce a person 
of this inconstant temper; and the spirit with which 
you speak of his conduct, testifies that you have al- 
ready advanced a great way towards estimating him 
as he deserves. Oh how I wish you were as happy 
as 1 am, and that such another as St. Aubyn, were 
in reserve for you. He improves upon me every day 
and every hour— and all that I am afraid of is, that 
he should see how dear he is to me ; for you know, 
Augusta, till he has declared his attachment, it 
would be very improper that he should even guess 
at mine. But what will become of me when he has 
declared it ? Only think of papa, and my aunt, and 
every body that belongs to me. But I cannot bear 
to think of it. I think only of the present hour— the 
dear— the real present. I know* that he is near me— 
and that, when we are separated, we shall shortly 
meet again— we are within reach of each other. To- 
morrow will be another happy day, I say to myself, 
when I retire for the night—for to-morrow I shall 
see him again. Surely, Augusta, this is too delight- 
ful to last ! I must be ill, or die— ah ! it will be worse 
than that— I shall live to contend and be contended 
with— terribly, cruelly contended with, before I shall 
be permitted to look upon St. Aubyn as my husband, 
St. Aubyn my husband ! — ah, what words are those, 
and with what confidence am I repeating them, as if 
the fact were sure, and he has never uttered such a 
thought. Oh if he should not have such a thought ! 
-—what will become of me ! But I think, Augusta, 
I could stake my existence upon the cetmtvV^ 5A\sn& 
loving me. It was only last m^x^Yvesw^*! n&*x* 
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all set down to cards, I stole through the viranda 1 
into the lawn. I did just look round the room, only 
to see where he was ; for I could not have gone out 
if his attention had been fixed upon me, as he might 
have thought I wished him to follow me ; and I 
should not have liked him to have thought that, you 
know. But he was looking over music at the piano- 
forte, and never saw me, and so I went. But though 
I would not for the world that he should think I wish- 
ed him to join me, I knew he would do so. I knew 
that he would soon miss me ; and I knew, also, that 
he would soon find me. What a curious thing this 
kind of affection is ! It seems as if there were an in- 
stinct between two people, which prompts them to 
know the very thoughts of each other. But I am 
moralising, which I know you do not like. I have 
acquired a habit of that lately. Indeed, I have won- 
dered very much, since I felt attached, that so many 
bitter and severe things have been said to the disad- 
vantage of love. If I know any thing of myself, there 
is not a faculty of my mind, nor a disposition of my 
heart, which is not the better for it. The happiness 
it inspires, makes me pleased with every body, and I 
want to see them as delighted as myself. I want 
every body to be happy — indeed, I wonder how any 
body here can be otherwise, when St. Aubyn is at 
hand, and they can see and speak to him. But what 
was I going to tell you, Augusta ? My mind is sadly 
wandering— -such a crowd of thoughts come rushing 
upon it — but you must forgive me ; for I have no one 
to speak to but you, and when I begin I say every 
thing that comes uppermost. Oh ! I was going to 
tell you about last night. We had such a delightful 
iralk! for he soon joined me in my tamXAe. \x ^^a 
v 
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just such a night as Shakspeare has described in the 
Merchant of Venice, and, if you recollect the part I 
allude to, you will not wish me to say more in its 
praise. But as I know you have no great taste for 

the romantic, I will not tire you with telling what 
I felt, as I stole along amidst the sweet shrubs and 
flowers, ail looking so lovely in the pale moonlight, 
and hung upon St. Aubyn's arm, sometimes talking, 
but more often silent ; for I had thoughts which 
could not express themselves in words, but rather 
found a vent in tears. Yet tears so delicious, that 
never have I known a bliss so exquisite as while they 
were stealing down my cheeks. It was St. Aubyn's 
tenderness that made me weep. Oh ! he has the soft- 
est, the gentlest of minds. I told you in my last that 
he had constituted himself my tutor, and in that ca- 
pacity he has lent me many sweet books to read, and 
then we talk them over, and we did so last night. 
We were speaking of Milton, which he wished me 
rather to study than merely peruse ; and he began to 
repeat to me the Penseroso, after having hinted, 
though very delicately (as its owners are relations of 
mine,) at the insipid manner in which time passed in 
the house we at present inhabit, 

« But hail, thou goddess, sage and holy ; 
Hail, divinest Melancholy ! ' 
Whose saintly visage is too bright 
To hit the sense of human sight,"— 

he repeated, raising his fine, expressive eyes as he 
spoke, and looking so in unison with the words he 
uttered ! Oh, Augusta, such a thought came across 
me at that moment ! I cannot put it into words, it 
was so vague and indistinct •, V>uX \X va^$.tt*&> ^ ^^ 
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the idea of St. Aubyn's death, and our everlasting 
separation ; and how, or why, or wherefore, I cannot 
tell, but something within me prompted a supplica- 
tion, that we might never be disunited in this world, 
or the next, and I internally ejaculated these few 
words, < Save him — save us both/ And while all 
this was passing in my mind, 1 was constrained to 
hide my face with my hand, to conceal the strange 
agitation I felt; but it soon passed away with a heavy 
sigh, and a few silent tears ; and St. Aubyn did not 
observe it, and I was again very happy. He went 
on repeating to me the greater part both of L' Alle- 
gro and U Penseroso, stopping every now and theni 
and looking under my hat, to see how he affected or 
pleased me ; and when he perceived either the smile 
or tear, it seemed so to gratify him ! only that once 
or twice he sighed, and uttered something like a fear 
for me. Once he said, on discovering me very near 
to sobbing, « If disappointment, or sorrow of any kind 
should be your fate, ah ! what a heart it would have 
to work upon !' 

" « But who would disappoint you ? 9 he continued, 
after a short silence ; 4 Who could grieve you ?' 

44 Oh, Augusta, was I wrong in my answer !— 
Tell me — yet don't— oh don't tell me — for I know 
that I was wrong ; but had I been to die for uttering 
them, I could not have restrained the words which 
sprung from my heart to my lips, when he so sweetly, 
so feelingly, articulated the inquiry, ' Who could 
grieve you ?' 

« * Not you,' I said, *you never could or would.' 
♦Never!' he exclaimed with energy, * never, while 
God grants me life or reason*' 

" He had yet more to say ; I knovt \.Yiax Yit YiaA, ^^x 
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much more to say ; for he took my hand, and he ut- 
tered my name— 4 Catherine V he said ; but, ere he 
could utter another word, I heard myself loudly 
called for, by some one approaching, and I hurried 
on towards the house. 

44 Wc were met almost immediately by Lady Vin- 
cent, who, for the first time, I believe, suspected that 
there was some endearing connexion between us. I 
will not add here, in contrast to what I have already 
said, the unpleasant scene I underwent with her in 
private upon the subject ; but briefly tell you that I 
braved all her indignation, and kept my own coun- 
sel, and acknowledged nothing ; and, finally, went to 
my own room, and forgot every thing but what related 
to St. Aubyn and to happiness. Farewell, Augusta, 
you shall soon hear again from 

" Your most affectionate 

44 Catherine." 

That, after a month of intimate intercourse with a 
very young woman, whose affections he had won, a 
man of strict honour should speedily approach to 
some decision, was a measure to be expected. Ac* 
cordingly, in a very few days after the preceding let- 
ter had been dispatched by Catherine to her confi- 
dante, we find St. Aubyn unbosoming himself to his 
particular friend ; which narration will pretty nearly 
conclude all we have to say on this part of our story. 

« You will scarcely be able to remember, my dear 
F « a silly sort of adventure which Harvey and 
I fell into with two girls at Mrs. Vernon's board- 
ing school. You heard his account of the matter, 
and you may recollect, if you can recall \o t&\\A wi 
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thing about it, that I, though a participator in the 
matter, had very little to report as to my share of it. 
The fact was, this very foolish business was the 
means of making me acquainted, in some degree, 
with the mind of a girl, whose appearance and per- 
sonal charms had already captivated my eye. lean- 
not tell you the impression she made upon my fancy, 
it was so strange, so unaccountable. I knew very 
well, in the first five minutes I talked with her, that 
I should fall in love. But that I had done a great 
many times, and got over it extremely well. I anti- 
cipated as speedy a recovery in the present instance; 
and I left her, though charmed to excess with the 
nature, the simplicity, the naivete of her character, 
yet with a full persuasion that she never would be 
any thing to me. But I could not drive her image 
from my fancy. She was so unlike all the girls I 
ever knew ; so pleasing in her difference of character, 
so captivating in her peculiar style of beauty, in a 
word 9 she was so original, and so delightful, that be- 
fore I knew what I was about, I found myself intri- 
guing to get an invitation to meet her here, under- 
standing she was to accompany her aunt, Lady Vin- 
cent, in her annual visit to this place. 

And here I have been for more than a month her 
intimate companion ; for whether it is that Lady Vin- 
cent looks upon her as too much of a child to excite 
the serious attention of any man, or that I am not a 
dangerous person, she has not only never opposed 
the familiarity of intercourse into which we have 
fallen, but has contributed to increase it, by consti- 
tuting me in some sort the instructor of her niece, 
by requesting me to accompany her music with my 
flute, to examine her progress in French and Italian, 
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and to perform various other offices of friendship ; at 
the same time observing that « Kate is at that awk- 
ward age, which is just too old for the nursery, and 
too young for the drawing room ; and it really is kind 
in the extreme in any friend to endeavour to draw 
her into notice, and thus prepare her for that intro- 
duction to society which must now shortly take place/ 

44 Were I a man of ample fortune, or large expec- 
tations, I should understood all this; but Lady Vincent 
knows that this is not the case, so that I must acquit her 
of all blame, but on a point she cannot help— which 
is, her ignorance of human nature ; for how it is possi- 
ble for any body less than stupid to imagine a man in 
habits of intimacy for a* whole month with such a 
girl as Catherine Dorriagton, without attaching him- 
self to her, heart and soul, I cannot conceive. Our 
.host and hostess, Mr. and Mrs. B ■ , see it all, I 
pm persuaded ; but besides that they consider it no 
business of theirs, they are just the kind of persons 
to think a love affair a matter of course between two 
young people who happen to be disengaged, and a 
pleasant enough sort of manner of passing away a 
summer. So here I am, my dear F , in a way 
to end the affair a vast deal more seriously than I be- 
gan it. In short, the matter is now in a train to be 
disposed of in the old fashioned way of matrimony. 

«Now don't laugh at me—- but be merciful ; and that 
I may tempt you to be «o, f will fully unfold to you 
how I was led (somewhat more suddenly, indeed, 
than I anticipated,) to bring my fate t3 a crisis j and 
if you, or any other man, holding the affections of 
such a girl in your power, could have done other- 
wise than 1 did, why then brand mt tat *A<*&\ <s* 
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yourself for what, in that case, I think you would dc 
serve to be called. But to the point. 

" I have told you that this teaching on the one part, 
and learning on the other, very naturally led to an 
attachment between the tutor and his pupil ; but her 
extreme youth and my indifferent fortune made me 
pause before I ventured to solicit her affections; nay, 
I had even resolved, as a point of honour, to take my- 
self but of her way, and do my best towards banish- 
ing her seductive image from my thoughts. 

" In this state of mind, a few evenings since, I took 
a walk with her round the lawn and grounds ; an ex- 
ceedingly prudent proceeding you will say, under the 
laudable design I had just formed of forgetting her 
entirely. However, prudent or not, I could not forego 
her society till compelled to it ; and so I took the 
walk which decided my destiny. I tried as long as 
possible to ward off every disposition to steal into 
her confidence, and read the state of her young un- 
suspecting heart, which a man the most honourably 
inclined could scarcely, perhaps, under such circum- 
stances, have totally resisted ; and by dint of amus- 
ing and interesting her by repeated passages of poetry 
I, for a time, succeeded. But it was a hard trial, 
when, unconsciously turning to see how she was af- 
fected by any sweet or tender thought which my quo- 
tations produced, I perceived the loveliest eyes in the 
world glistening with tears, and fixed upon me with 
an affection that penetrated to my soul. It seemed 
to my imagination as if it asked my pity and return- 
ing love ; and, scarcely knowing that I spoke, I gave 
utterance to the thoughts that passed within me. I 
remember little of what I said; but that 1 ended with 
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an impassioned exclamation, ' Who could grieve 
you I 9 

« Her 1 soft trembling pressure upon my arm, her 
gentle, half articulated answer, 4 Not you ! you never 
could! 1 6rst awoke me to the recollection of What was 
passing ; and the tender confidence with which she 
evidently reposed upon my integrity, impelled me 
to confirm it with an assurance as fervent as words 
prompted by genuine feeling could render it I 
should instantly have followed up this promise of 
fidelity with a declaration of my love, but that we 
wer* interrupted by a summons from her aunt, and 
I could then utter no more. 

" On the following day, when our party were dis- 
persed abroad after their different amusements, and I 
was wandering about the house in search of my dear 
Kate, I was guided to her presence by hearing her 
peculiarly sweet voice singing in an adjoining room; 
the door of which being ajar, I stole so softly into 
the apartment that she heard me not, neither did she 
see me, for she was sitting with her back to the door 
and occupied with her work. 

" And here I must observe upon the subject of her 
musical powers, (though, to be sure, you will call it 
the enthusiasm of a lover,) that I never perceived, in 
any of our best public performers, the pathos and 
powerof touching the heart which Catherine possesses. 
In the careless notes she throws out, as in the gaiety 
of her heart she commonly does, when engaged with 
her pencil or her work, there is now and then, espe- 
cially in her lower tones, such a richness, such an 
expression of deep and exquisite feeling, that long 
after they have ceased to meet the ear, they vibrate. 

Vol. L—D 
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upon the soul. It is seldom that you meet with 
singers who can do any thing without an accompani- 
ment, and in fact you would generally be extremely 
sorry to hear them attempt it. 

44 But Catherine's simple, natural voice is ruined 
by the addition of the piano forte ; and if it had not 
been that she has powers of intellect which disdain 
control, and will fight for themselves, the terrible 
quantity of teaching which has been inflicted upon 
her during the years she has passed at Mrs. Vernon's 
manufactory, must inevitably have turned her into 
one of those young ladies who faint at the idea of 
singing any thing in their own mothe)* tongue, and 
who professedly perform no music but what is adapt- 
ed to a language which they do not understand. 

" 4 I am not proficient enough in Italian to feel the 
full force of what I am singing,' said Catherine to me 
the other day, < and therefore I prefer English songs, 
for then I know what I am about ; and if 1 am not 
pleased with the music I have still a chance left of 
being pleased with the words; and by liking and giv- 
ing expression to a beautiful sentiment, one some* ' 
times contrives to pass off very indifferent music, and 
make people like it, they don't know why.* 

44 And sure enough she does make people like her 
simple unstudied performances, they don't know why; 
for I am persuaded that no one could put into intel- 
ligible language the impression she makes upon the 
heart. She sits and sings the old Scotch ballads (for 
they are mostly her favourites,) and I am chained to 
her side with an enthusiasm of rapture which not 
unfrequently sends the tears to my eyes. 

44 On this morning she was singing to herself the 
one of all others which the most affects me \ it was 
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" Auld Robin Gray." There she sat, with her work 
in her hand, and her face bent over it, — and such a 
face ! It was Jeanie herself telling her own story, 
and I stood entranced to listen to it. I found my- 
self so insensibly stealing towards her, that before 
she had concluded her little pathetic narrative, I was 
close behind her chair. 

" But I interrupted her not till she had finished it, 
not until, in tones that made me almost ready to weep, 
she wound up the whole with— 

' 111 do ray best a gude wife to be, x 

For auld Robin Gray is very kind to roe.* 

Then, overpowered with feeling, I bent my head 
upon her shoulder, and fondly whispered her name. 
She started from me with momentary surprise ; but 
the smile of delight which quickly pervaded her 
speaking features, emboldened me to believe that 
though an unexpected, I was not an unwelcome vi- 
sitor. Oh, how often, how very often, since my ac. 
quaintance with this captivating girl, have I won- 
dered at the baseness of that man's heart, who, for 
the mere gratification of his own despicable vanity, 
can trifle with the affections of an unsuspecting wo- 
man. The professed coquette, who may with very 
little penetration be known as soon as seen, is indis- 
putably the lawful sport of our sex ; but the woman 
possessed of deep and genuine feeling, ardent and 
devoted, willing to sacrifice all to follow the beloved 
of her heart, as by far the greater proportion of the 
sex who are attached will commonly do, — to jest and 
be amused, and take, as a mere tribute to self-love 
all this devotion of the noblest feelings of v.\\s. w&.\ 
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to be capable of this, forms, in my estimation, a spe- 
cies of criminal, compared with which I hold the 
man who robs, and even murders upon the high-way, 
to be respectable : for the loss of money is nothing, 
and the death of the body is little, when balanced 
with that living death, that daily pining of heart and 
soul, that wearing away of spirits and of mind, with 
which the victim of disappointed affection mourns 
over the too easy credulity with which she yielded 
herself up to the fond dreams of hope and confidence* 
With these sentiments,— -and I make no boast of pos- 
sessing them, since I consider them as essential to 
the character of every one who desires to be thought 
a man of honour, as bravery, or integrity, or any 
other quality, usually deemed necessary to support 
such pretensions ;— but with these principles I could 
no longer defer a declaration which I felt assured 
would not be unfavourably received. 

" I cannot, my dear F— , without appearing too 
much of a coxcomb, relate to you all that followed* 
Let me briefly say, that I never did, I never can 
know a moment equal, in purity of delight, to that 
in which this attractive child of nature, having in 
vain attempted to reply to my impassioned intreaties 
that she would tell me how far I might presume to 
believe upon a return of her affection, at last, as if 
unknowing what struggle delicacy ought to make 
with attachment, clasped both her hands upon my 
arm; and hiding her face upon them,—* I don't know 
what I ought to say,' she ejaculated, — 4 oh— if you 
should think ill of me !' 

** * 111 of you, my dearest,— what should make you 
have such a thought V and I tried to raise her droop* 
ing head. 
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" * I don't know/ she replied, again concealing 
her agitated face ; < I believe I should,— oh what 
should I do I 9 and she burst into tears. 

(i I clasped her to my heart. < What should you 
do, my own Catherine,' I said, inexpressibly af- 
fected with her emotion so natural, so modest— 
< what should you do, dear love, but follow the dic- 
tates of nature ! and, if your heart is not against him, 
requite with an accepting smile the man whose most 
.devoted attachment is all your own V 

" She raised to mine those eloquent eyes, which 
wanted neither speech nor language ; and again I 
repeat, that it was the moment of my life when I ex* 
perienced the most unalloyed portion of happiness I 
had ever yet known. But, long ere you arrive at 
this conclusion, I expect you will have laid aside this 
voluminous epistle with a yawn, so I will add nothing 
more to it than my farewell." 

St. Aubyn had done some injustice to Lady Vin- 
cent, in supposing that her ignorance of human na- 
ture influenced her apparent indifference to the evi- 
dent and increasing attachment which existed between 
him and her niece. On the contrary, it might be 
traced to her transcendant skill in the motives which 
prompt people in their general conduct, that she re- 
mained so. long passive respecting an affair, which, if 
she regarded the prosperity and advancement of Ca- 
therine in wedlock, she certainly might be forgiven 
for disapproving. 

But she had always considered Catherine only in 
one point of view ; and that was with reference to 
herself, and the great probability, if she remained un- 
married, of her being eventually troublesome to Vvsx \ 
and as all measures for dispo&uvg ol \v^x \*to>fcw« v«^ 
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marriage had failed, she next turned her thoughts 
upon the eligibility of establishing her niece. She 
soon perceived that Mr. St. Aubyn was a candidate 
for her favour ; and, in determining to let matters 
proceed till the high spirit of Catherine promised an 
assurance that all interference, as far as it respected 
her, would be useless, she took, as she conceived, 
the most probable measures for bringing the matter 
about. Her own opinion of her niece had never been 
a very favourable one ; perhaps from her having in*, 
dulged a habit of beholding her with that jaundiced 
eye, with which persons, who may at some time or 
other be dependent, are apt to be regarded by their 
more fortunate relations. Be that as it may, she con- 
sidered, upon the most mature reflection, that St. 
Aubyn offered quite as good a match as Catherine 
had any pretensions to expect ; and thus she tacitly 
encouraged his attentions, till she had reason to be- 
lieve they had succeeded in engaging so deeply the 
affection of Catherine, as to render nugatory the 
counsels and reproof which, to justify her own con- 
duct to Mr. Dorrington, she thought it would be pro- 
per for her in the present stage of the matter to pro- 
pose. 

Catherine, as she expected, stoutly asserted a de- 
termination to be faithful to her lover, and nothing 
now remained but for Lady Vincent to transmit to 
her brother an account of the matter, interspersed 
with the most solemn assurances of her having inter- 
posed her authority to prevent its proceeding any 
further, as soon as she was satisfied that it actually 
existed. 

The consequence of this letter was the speedy ar- 
rival of Mr. .Dorrington, to carry o& \&* to&^Dftgt Va 
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great disgrace to his country-seat, (for understanding 
the vicinity of Mrs. Vernon's school to the usual 
residence of her admirer, he abandoned his intention 
of sending her there any more ;) and in this abode, 
owing partly to the imprudence of youth, acting upon 
a mind capable of all that was good, but undisciplined 
by education, and partly to the injudicious severity 
with which she had been treated by her father, Ca- 
therine indulged her enthusiastic attachment, by re- 
ceiving epistles from St. Aubyn ; and finally yielding 
to his entreaties for a clandestine marriage, which, in 
the ardour of his affection, and deep commiseration 
for the distress he had brought upon her, he too in- 
considerately urged, this thoughtless girl irretrieva- 
bly settled the case, by eloping with him to Scotland, 
and there, in her seventeenth year, becoming his 
wife. 



CHAPTER III. 

To " prove all things," in order that we may 
" hold fast that which is good," is a divine com- 
mand ; and we commonly do prove them, but not as 
the Aposde enjoins ; not with that quiet waiting upon 
Providence for the issue of events ; not with that firm 
reliance upon his Divine word, which tries by it, as 
the only test of truth, every doubtful circumstance of 
life ; but after the manner of self-willed and confident 
creatures, impelled by passion, we rush upon conclu- 
sions which, after they have been purchased wid\\tvv 
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terness of heart, are found to be as false as they too 
commonly are fatal. 

The period preceding Catherine's marriage with 
St. Aubyn not having been devoted to the purpose 
of trying the measures that were proposed to her by 
that Divine test of truth of which we have spoken, 
it was not extraordinary that she did not immediate- 
ly discover that they were not of the kind which she 
ought " to hold fast." 

It was not till after she had been a wife something 
more than a twelvemonth, that her mind was first 
visited with a doubt, whether the step she had taken 
was a right one. And to this mental debate she was 
guided by no diminution in her attachment to St. Au- 
byn ; for that was as fervent, and, if possible, still more 
so than ever : nor was it that Lady Vincent had to- 
tally cast her off — neither was it because her father, 
who, in the first instance, had vowed never to ac- 
knowledge her again as his daughter, had died late- 
ly in so sudden a manner, that, had he designed it, 
he had no time to think of Catherine, or revoke a 
will in which he left her but a bare maintenance. 
The loss of her father affected her deeply, and the 
more so, as he died in displeasure with her ; but this, 
nor any other event, would have made her hesitate in 
believing that the wife of St. Aubyn had a lot of un- 
paralleled blessedness, had not circumstances she had 
little foreseen called into exercise a passion which 
none that love are wholly exempted from ; and which, 
when awakened in the hearts of those who love as 
this impassioned creature loved, may be marked as 
the mournful, the infallible signal of happiness de- 
parting for ever. 

To tell the dawn and progress o£ \YC\& > fo\aX.&<\w- 
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peace and almost broke the heart of its victim, we 
must again introduce to our readers Miss Augusta 
Belmont, a personage little worthy indeed of the 
prominent part she played in Catherine's history. 

As St. Aubyn wished her to have some companion 
in her bridal expedition, that Augusta should be the 
person became a matter of course, she being extreme- 
ly ready to participate in such an adventure, and Ca- 
therine supposing herself extremely happy in having 
her society. But it may easily be believed that her 
regard for Miss Belmont (however mistaken by her- 
self for something very magnanimous,) was nothing 
more than the habit of gossipping, which attracts 
very young women to one another, and which, for 
want of some other name, they call friendship. Au- 
gusta was very soon recalled by her guardians (for 
she had lost her parents) from this excursion ; but 
as it was discovered that the union Catherine had 
made, though not prudent, was still respectable, and • 
Miss Belmont pretended not to be able to live with- 
out her society, (which, as it afforded her that of the 
officers of St. Aubyn's regiment, might be true 
enough,) she was permitted to accept the frequent in- 
vitations of her friend ; and she became, with very- 
little intermission, Catherine's constant guest, St. Au- 
byn wishing her to have some female friend gene- 
rally residing with her. 

Augusta's flirtation with Captain Harvey had end- 
ed in nothing, and had been succeeded by some half 
dozen adventures of a similar kind. She was, in 
fact, at seventeen years of age, the most finished co- 
quette that ever came out of the hands of a ^qv«- 
ness ; and but that she was good Wrev»\ix^.> <at "w^ 
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ther, more properly speaking, satisfied with herself, 
she would have been perfectly insupportable. As it 
was, Catherine found, with improving observation, 
and maturer faculties, that it was impossible for her 
to regard her with any sentiments of respect ; and 
that she really was too much below herself, both 
in intellect and principle, to be a worthy or proper 
companion for her. She imparted this opinion to 
St. Aubyn, who, not possessing altogether so much 
shrewd penetration into character as Catherine, was 
naturally a much more lenient judge of human na- 
ture than she was, and who therefore considered her 
as being rather too severe in her judgment of Au- 
gusta. " I am persuaded," he said " that there is 
really no haim in her. She is thoughtless and vola- 
tile, and, as a very pretty girl, fond of admiration— 
perhaps ridiculously so ; but I consider her to be at- 
tached to you, Catherine, and, upon the whole, I 
think you are not quite so kind in your sentiments 
of her as she deserves/* Catherine upon this rather 
more vehemently repeated her sentiments, and St. 
Aubyn more warmly, and with greater interest in 
Augusta, replied to them. On any other subject a 
hint from him would have sufficed to direct her opi- 
nions and conduct in the line he suggested. But 
feeling, as she could not but do, upon this point, that 
he was wrong in his judgment, she found it impossi- 
ble to control the indignation with which she heard 
Augusta defended. Such, indeed, was the extrava- 
gance of her attachment, that it would have been dif- 
ficult for her to have felt quite at ease while St. Au- 
byn was speaking very much in praise of any woman 
whatever. It was not, therefore, to be wondered at 
that she resented his so strongly advocating the cause 
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of one, whom she had some reason to believe unwor* 
thy of the pains he took in her behalf — she unfortu- 
nately lost all possession of herself. Instead of calm-* 
ly pointing out to him wherein she imagined Augus- 
ta to be faulty — which, had she done, he would have 
perceived as clearly as herself ; for his leniency in 
judging others proceeded not altogether so much 
from a deficiency of penetration as from a gentleness 
and suavity of disposition, that prompted him to see 
every thing through the pleasantest medium — she 
too much exaggerated her errors ; and, like all angry 
persons, by the intemperance of her passion, she 
served rather than prejudiced the cause of her oppo- 
nent, in whom, as St. Aubyn told her, whatever 
faults there were, there could exist nothing to excuse 
such extravagant expressions of resentment as she 
made use of. But besides that Catherine was yet 
too young to have any philosophy in her views of 
conduct, she had been nursed in error, and perfectly 
sacrificed by the course of her education. No prin- 
ciples had been instilled into her, but such as were 
grounded upon fashionable opinion. It is true she 
was not permitted at Mrs. Vernon's seminary to put 
herself out of temper with impunity, or to express 
herself in a violent or imperious manner; for no- 
thing, Mrs. Vernon assured her pupils, was so un- 
worthy of* a high born accomplished gentlewoman, 
whose manners should be the example of all that was 
dignified and graceful. She also made a point of 
their appearing at Church every Sunday ; each of 
them with a prayer book in their hands; and she had 
been known to be angry with a girl who never could 
learn to follow the Minister, but was always nuzzle 
every time he turned over a. \sa&+ ^ CWtOcv^ ^^ 
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would say, " was of all places that in which her young 
people should be the most circumspect in their con- 
duct ; for there they were particularly liable to re- 
mark. There they were observed by persons who, 
probably not having at any other time an opportuni- 
ty of looking at fashionable people, were then parti- 
cularly keen in watching and shaping their own be- 
haviour upon that of their superiors.' 9 

It was by this sort of discipline that the heart and 
affections of a being, whose every nerve u turned at 
the touch of joy or woe, and turning trembled too," 
were fortified against the contingencies of life ; and 
when her husband, displeased with her conduct on 
the occasion we have spoken of, left her so angrily 
as to cause her extreme misery, she had, upon Mrs. 
Vernon's plan, no other inducement to prompt her 
to better behaviour for the future, than a considera- 
tion that by not adopting it she would run the hazard 
of becoming so extremely vulgar and ungenteel as 
perhaps to disgust St Aubyn, and cause him to re- 
gret having married so unpolished a wife. And 
could a motive so poor as this suffice to chain up 
emotions which, like an overwhelming torrent, bore 
down in their course every dictate of her better rea- 
son ! Could it point to any recompense for struggle, 
difficulty, and self denial ? Was a labour so intense 
as that she must have endured in soothing herself 
into composure, and subduing her passion, was it re- 
quited by a consciousness that she was only doing 
what was becoming, and thereby sustaining the cha- 
racter of an elegant gentlewoman ? Alas !— she 
quickly found that no medicine for her suffering spi- 
rit had been given her in the doctrines of Mrs. Ver- 
noa. She indulged her emotion* uYY xiurj exhausted 
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themselves, and till she had perfectly astonished St. 
Aubyn by such an exhibition of temper, for. such a 
trifling cause. He knew not indeed how far imagi- 
nation operated to make poor Catherine apparently 
so absurd and unjust : for he knew not the latent 
feeling of jealousy which, before he advocated Au- 
gusta's cause, rendered her suspicious of his admir- 
ing her rather more than she liked, and which made 
her still more anxious to discover what might be his 
real opinion of her. 

But had she not been blinded by this destructive 
passion, she might have read ata glance every thought 
he entertained respecting her. She might have trac- 
ed it in every word he addressed to Augusta. She 
might have been well assured that had he felt a par- 
tide of real attachment for her, his manner would 
have been guarded and constrained, and tinctured 
with embarrassment ; at all events in the presence of 
his wife ; and that nothing like the laughing famili- 
arity, (which in fact Augusta, by her own behaviour, 
made it impossible for any man who conversed with 
her not to assume,) could have existed. 

Once having indulged such a surmise, this unfor- 
tunate girl discovered a meaning in his every look, 
his every smile, when directed to Augusta. She had 
often been dissatisfied, before she mentioned her to 
St. Aubyn in the manner we have related, at their 
frequent laughter and frolics ; for which in point of 
fact St. Aubyn had no kind of inclination, for he was 
rather of a pensive mind, but in which she always by 
some means or other contrived to engage him, when 
no other gentleman was at hand to occupy, her at. 
tention. After the above conversation with Cathe- 
rine, his manner in this parUcuUt OwwrtL^v**^ 
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whenever they were alone, which indeed was not of- 
ten, he pleaded a head-ache, and instead of the gai- 
ety in which he used to indulge with Augusta, they 
both became quiet, and each apparently occupied 
with some pursuit independent of the other. But 
this was a species of behaviour which was far from 
dissipating the doubts of Catherine. She now dis- 
covered that nothing could be more consonant with 
an attachment than this sort of restraint, and she be- 
came much more miserable than she was before. 

Wholly unskilled in concealing her sentiments, 
Augusta soon discovered them, and then it was that 
the life of Catherine was totally overloaded with 
wretchedness. To those who are blessed with peace- 
ful happy tempers, whose feelings are disciplined, 
and whose affections are duly regulated, it would be 
difficult to convey any idea of the power which the 
weakest person that exists obtains over the most 
highly gifted mind, when that mind is subjugated to 
the dominion of jealousy. The quotation has been 
so hackneyed that one almost fancies it common- 
place, but the victims of that passion fully understand 
its truth— they know by bitter experience how infal- 
libly 

" Trifles light as air are to the jealous, 
Confirmation strong as proofs of holy writ." 

Augusta was perfectly incapable of friendship, and 
had no otherwise attached herstlf to Catherine than 
as her confidante and companion in her adventures. 
Since the marriage of the former she had, as we have 
remarked, affected a fondness for her society which 
imposed upon St. Auhyn an idea of her affection for 
hia wife, but of which Catherine wa&noxASk&ly to be 
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the dupe. But the natural disposition of Catherine 
to be kind to those who were kind to her, would still 
have attached her to Augusta as long as the latter 
treated her with the careless good-humour which is 
generally all that girls expect from one another, and 
had confined her disposition for flirting and foolery 
to such persons as were at liberty to sympathise with 
it. But when she directed her blandishments against 
St. Aubyn, it was another affair ; and after discover- 
ing that she never had approved of her, that she was 
an unfit companion for her, and that it was time to 
drop her acquaintance, Catherine rapidly proceeded 
to a thorough and complete detestation of her. 

No one can patiently endure to be hated, and sub- 
mit to indications of contempt, without practising 
some species of resentment in return ; and if this sort 
of silent but inveterate hostility happens to be main- 
tained between an irritable and an apathetic temper, 
it is quite incredible the advantage which the latter 
obtains, and the indescribable torture which, from its 
very calmness, it has the power to inflict upon the 
other. 

Augusta had no real feeling, no passion whatever, 
but that of vanity. She might have been talked to 
for ever upon subjects of imagination, without exci- 
ting in her any thing like an emotion. Her bosom 
friend might have wrought herself up into a state of 
the most pitiable and harrowing agitation, without 
drawing from her any thing but a stare of surprise ; 
or a u dear me ! — don't make yourself so unhappy." 

This was the creature in whose power Catherine 
placed her peace, by suffering her to perceive how 
easily she could disturb it ; and it was a power which 
was exercised as might have htwi ra^tt»\&&* ^as^ *» 
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power invariably is exercised by persons of narrow 
minds, greedy of an opportunity of humiliating those 

- who, but for some unhappy circumstances, would be 
in a condition to smile with disdain at the paltry at- 
tacks of their low malice. 

She certainly had not only never loved Catherine, 
but she had nourished against her the dislike which 
a vain, cold-hearted woman might be supposed to en- 
tertain against one of her own sex, who had been 
more distinguished, and (as she would thinly in get- 
ting married) much more fortunate than herself. 

The species of attention too, that Mrs, St. Aubyn 
received from her husband and his friends, was so 
totally different, and of so much more elevated a cha- 
racter than what was offered to Miss Belmont, that 
although she affected to despise intellectual attrac- 
tions, she could not but envy the powers by which 
Catherine often kept by her side some admired fa- 
vourite of her own, at whom her smiles and her nonv 
sense had been directed in vain. But alas! what was 
the accomplishment that Catherine possessed which 
she would not willingly have resigned for the self- 
control, the patience, the fortitude, the humility, 
which, at this unhappy period, often made her very 
servants greater objects of respect to her than she 
was to herself. 

In this state of mutual antipathy towards each 
other, it was not likely that Augusta and Catherine 
should long continue without some change of circum- 
stances. But the former had the art of so complete- 
ly disguising her sentiments, and veiled her abhor- 
rence of the latter under such a thick veil of dupli- 
city, that to a mere observer of appearances, Cathe- 

rinc must have passed for the mosX ra^Y\t\o>aA *»&. 
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ill-tempered of women to have harboured any ill-will 
towards her. Augusta's assumed fondness seemed 
to increase with Catherine's distaste to her ; and no- 
thing short of receiving from her an absolute decla- 
ration of hatred would have induced her to quit the 
house. She had designs upon her happiness of which 
Catherine did not believe her base enough to be ca- 
pable ; for she could not form any conception of the 
hardness of heart which distinguishes a coquette. 
She had been unfortunate enough to betray that she , 
was jealous of her, and thus she had given her food 
for the gratification of every vile propensity of her 
nature. If it had been only from the love of mis- 
chievous fun, and she had been actuated by no sinis- 
ter motives, Augusta would not have refrained from 
sporting with the feelings of her unhappy friend, and 
drawing amusement from the absurdities she caused 
her to commit. She delighted to talk to her of her 
husband, whom she always familiarly denominated 
" St. Aubyn," and in the most careless manner she 
would drop a few words relative to him, which it 
would have extremely puzzled her, if required, to 
affix any meaning to ; but which, in the apprehension 
of Catherine, were an intelligible avowal of their mu- 
tual attachment. 

Whenever she purchased any article of dress or 
personal ornament, which was of pretty frequent oc- 
currence, she always hinted that she had been guided 
by his particular taste. " I have given such a gown 
to my maid," she would reply, if Catherine remark- 
ed the absence of it, » lor St. Aubyn told me the 
other day he couid not bear to see me in it. and so I 
made him go with me to choose this. St, Aub>n 
is uncommonly altered of iute," she vku&L v«as.- 
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times remark, "don't you think, Catherine, he is 
grown very grave ?" 

An inquiry which Catherine generally answered 
with a contemptuous smile, which Augusta did not 
of course chuse to understand, but proceeded to tor- 
ment her, till, in terror of breaking out into open ac- 
cusation, and thus acknowledging her weakness, the 
distracted creature broke from her presence. 

From her extreme youth, and the hitherto trifling 
trials of her life, Catherine knew nothing, till they 
were called into exercise, of the force of her own 
passions, or the intense sorrow which the indulgence 
of them was calculated to promote. All, with her, 
had hitherto been halcyon days, except when her fa- 
ther was cross ; and then she found little difficulty 
in forgetting the trouble he occasioned her, so pli- 
antly did her disposition bend to every pleasure 
which she could either find or make. A song, a 
plant, a flower, a mere walk in the open air, to look 
at the glorious smiling sun, and hear the cheerful 
birds, had then sufficed to chase away the heaviest 
grief; but for such a grief as this— this eating can- 
ker of the soul — she knew of nothing. 

" Oh, nothing ! nothing can ever make me happy 
again l" she exclaimed, one evening after she had 
broken from the presence of the perfidious Augusta, 
who, in the manner of which we have just spoken, 
had been insidiously endeavouring to poison her 
mind, by a string of insinuations respecting St. Au- 
byn's interest in her, — " Nothing can ever make me 
happy again !" and sobbing with convulsive violence, 
she cast herself upon her bed, and there remained 
until this paroxysm of anguish had exhausted itself. 
With a calmer frame returned a calmer spirit, and 
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reason, not wholly subdued, suggested the vagueness 
— the total nothingness of all that Augusta had said 
—together with the impossibility, if she were any 
thing less than an idiot, of her venturing to hint at 
an attachment between herself and St. Aubyn, or to 
approach the subject in conversation with his wife, 
if such a thing really existed. 

Still she could not feel tranquil— the recollection 
of the warm manner in which St. Aubyn had defend- 
ed Augusta, was too present to her imagination. 

'< But I cannot live under this load of wretched- 
ness !" she continued, breaking into fresh tears, as 
the recollection of what he had then said occurred to 
her mind. In her distempered fancy he appeared 
not as he really was, the man of calm and benevolent 
feeling, speaking in the cause of one whom he con- 
sidered to be judged with too much severity. This 
was not the being she saw, but a man blinded by pas- 
sion, by the strongest passion, to errors which none 
but a person so misled, could, as she conceived, con- 
template without contempt. 

Thus driven backwards and forwards upon the 
waves of ungoverned feeling, she remained for some 
hours ; at length she heard St. Aubyn (who had been 
dining out) return home, and walk into a room be- 
low, which was more particularly denominated his 
own. 

No sooner did this signal of his arrival greet her 
ear, than she started up to prosecute an intention 
which had been for a long time vibrating in her mind; 
but which nothing but the extremity of wretchedness 
could have prompted her to pursue. 

It was to lay before St. Aubyn the state of her 
unhappy mind. Trembling and ipsX^ *& Sfc AftVa^ 
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risen from her tomb — her eyes, generally so soft and 
lovely, now heavy and weighed down with tears— 
her countenance, in its usual expression, beaming 
with happiness and mirth, now quivering with emo- 
tions that seemed to be nothing less than agonising 
—she stood at the door, which St. Aubyn, on hear- 
ing her approach, opened for her reception. 

44 My dear Catherine V 9 he exclaimed, in a voice 
of the utmost alarm, which the extraordinary appear- 
ance she made was calculated enough to inspire, 
".for God's sake, what is the matter?" and gently 
drawing her into the apartment, he would have con- 
strained her to sit down, but she would not. 

She stood, endeavouring to collect all her strength 
of mind and power of speech, and, believing that she 
had succeeded, she spoke, or rather she tried to speak. 
" It is now more than a year, St. Aubyn," she said, 
since you called me your wife, and my love for you 
— oh ! in what terms can I tell it !— and at the mere 
thought of the intensity of affection she was nourish- 
ing for him, who might perhaps feel none for her, all 
language failed, and she cast herself upon his bosom, 
to hide the burst of anguish with which this terrible 
idea recurred to her fancy. 

44 What can this mean ? what can possess you, my 
dearest Kate ? If you love me, speak and tell me !" 
St. Aubyn incessantly repeated, in a state of agita- 
tion scarcely inferior to her's, for wholly unsuspicious 
of the phantom she had raised to torment herself, he 
knew not to what other cause than that of temporary 
derangement to attribute her strange and alarming 
conduct. 

The terror with which he gazed upon her as he 
endeavouitd to tranquiliise her, imparted to her an 
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idea of the horrible suspicions with which she was 
inspiring him, and she struggled for a calmer de- 
meanour. 

«« You think me mad, St. Aubyn," she said ; u alas! 
I am little better ! but you can restore me to reason. 
Only tell me this — and as you hope for mercy at the 
hand of heaven, tell me the truth." She hesitated-*- 
she scarcely knew in what language to shape the inquiry 
which her .better judgment suggested to her it was 
so improper, so unworthy of her to make. But, driv- 
en to the borders of desperation, and vehemently 
.urged by St. Aubyn to speak further, she saw no re- 
treat—so, again hiding her blushing face upon his bo- 
som, she murmured out the name only of Augusta 
Belmont. 

" Augusta !"— he repeated — " and what of her ? 
You surely" — and he half drew back to look at her, 
as if to read in her countenance the thoughts that 
were passing within her mind, as a faint surmise of 
what might possibly be their nature, suddenly cros- 
sed him. But immediately rejecting it as too absurd 
to be dwelt upon for an instant — " Oh, no— no, no," 
he continued, " you could not think so meanly of me 
—you have- too much confidence in me." 

*« God bless, you, St Aubyn, for those words— my 
own dear St Aubyn," she said, bursting into tears of 
joy as the;irresistible force of truth broke out, not so 
much in the matter as in the manner with which he 
replied to her. " You do not love her— no, no, you 
do not — I know you do not." 4i And is it possible, 
my dear ridiculous girl," said he with a smile, which 
however struggled with a tear, « is it possible that 
you can have suffered such a chvmeta a& \YC\% vo\*xv^ 
you into si state of real unhappin^sl "NV'J Y* w 
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Kate," he continued, looking upon her with a tender- 
ness as touching as it was genuine, " what a heart 
are you taking into the trials of life ! Yet perhaps," 
he said, after a moment's thought, ^ these self cre- 
ated evils are of all others the most difficult to be sup- 
ported." 

" Let me but be assured of your attachment/ 9 she 
replied ; be that but mine, and there is no evil, no 
trial for me." 

u Ah, my dear Kate, there are evils, though, and 
trials too, I doubt, in store for you," he said with a 
sigh. 

u They can only affect me, as affecting you," she 
replied ; " but you look serious, St. A ubyn— some- 
thing disturbs you — tell me what it is ?" 

" It is nothing of very recent occurrence," he re- 
plied. " It has long been a conviction upon my mind 
that we must alter our plan of life ; and, in fact, I 
now only wait for your consent to effect my exchange 
into a less expensive regiment ; in which, being un- 
known, we can begin a plan of retrenchment without 
any embarrassment* But to involve you in priva- 
tions of any kind''— he was proceeding, but Catherine 
interrupted his regret with the tenderest caresses. 

She told him truly, that a state of absolute pover- 
ty, shared with him, was to her a state of bliss. And 
seeing in their change of circumstances a certainty 
of wholly escaping Augusta, she traced in it nothing 
but delight ; and became more eager than himself 
for the completion of it. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

It was speedily accomplished, and they exchanged 
their gay quarters for the barracks in the large pro. 
vincial town of C 

As Catherine had anticipated, their altered for* 
tunes produced an alteration in Augusta's friend- 
ship, which from long and frequent visits, now ra- 
pidly descended into few and short epistles, and at 
last into a cessation of all correspondence. Thus 
having, as she hoped, entirely lost sight of her, Ca- 
therine soon forgot there was such a being in exis- 
tence, and resumed the captivating ease and gaiety 
of .temper and manner, which in her was as natural 
as it was charming, and which still rendered her as 
attractive to her husband as in the first period of their 
marriage. 

For six years they continued, with few interrup- 
tions, to taste a degree of felicity not often allotted to 
' the inhabitants of this fleeting scene. True, they had 
their trials, and Catherine more particularly her's ; 
though, in the confidence of her young and energetic 
spirit, she had imagined none beyond the loss of her 
husband's love. But then she knew not the bound- 
less anxiety, the incessant hopes and fears, which in 
the character of a mother were to be her portion. She 
had the misfortune to lose three of her children; and 
her eldest boy was so delicate in health as to keep 
her in continual dread of his £ oAYovt \tv^ \\\fc\xv% ^cfcfc. 
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she was happy, for St. Aubyn' loved her ; and, no- 
thing occurring to excite the violence of her pas- 
sions, though much in her ardent affection for her 
children to produce many endearing qualities, he 
entirely devoted himself to her, and to those do- 
mestic, quiet pleasures, for which his elegant mind 
and gentle temper so peculiarly qualified him. 
Most of their evenings were spent only in each 
other's society ; when, in the alternate amusements 
of reading and music, time passed on by them on 
golden wings. He often made her happy in speak- 
ing of the enjoyment he derived from her conversa- 
tion and acquirements ; and, thus continually stimu- 
lated by the desire of deserving his praise, she took 
incessant pains to improve the accompliments she 
possessed, and to store her intelligent mind with in- 
formation. She had always a love for literature ; 
and St. Aubyn, being a liberal-minded man, valued 
her the more for every advantage her reading gave 
her. But, though he was thus generous, it was not 
to be supposed that others would prove so ; especi- 
ally in a provincial town, where knowledge is less 
diffused, and where, to bestow the appellation of a 
literary lady, is pretty much the same in it£ tendency 
as setting up the cry of a mad dog ; every body is 
terribly afraid to meet it singly, but uncommonly 
courageous in joining the mob in hooting and pelt- 
ing it. 

Her intellectual advantages, therefore, did not ren- 
der her popular, but they preserved her the love and 
respect of her husband ; and she was rather too un- 
guarded in manifesting how perfectly she despised 
the sentiments of eveYy one else. Upon this point 
St. Aubyn conceived her to blame, and hence it was 
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that their only differences occurred ; she condemn- 
ing as pusillanimous his terror of making enemies ; 
and he, though often compelled to smile at the cle- 
verness and spirit of her remarks, strtl an the whole 
reproving as satirical, and calculated to procure for 
her the character of ill-natured, her unguarded ha- 
bit of detailing her opinion of things and persons. 

In defiance, however, of all her faults, and some- 
times he would say he believed almost jor them, he 
loved her very fervently. Her variation of mind 
kept him perpetually alive, and, as we have just said, 
nothing occurring to rouse the violence of her pas- 
sions, they were happy* 

Alas, they were ! But happiness had continued 
its season, and the vicissitudes of fate were again 
about to visit them ; and again they came in the only 
form that was likely to be fatal, for they came in the 
form of that being, who seemed to Catherine's un- 
disciplined mind to be commissioned as an evil spi- 
rit, to cross her path and make it desolate* 

It was with feelings of little less than horror that, 
about this time, she heard that one of the officers of 
St. Aubyn's regiment, and a very intimate compa- 
nion of his, was going to be married to a Miss Bel- 
mont, whom he had encountered at Cheltenham. 
She buoyed herself up with every possible sugges- 
tion of its being some other Miss Belmont than the 
one she knew ; though the regular circuit of water- 
ing places Augusta was in the habit of making, ren- 
dered it but too probable that she was the person. 

The fact was soon confirmed to her by St. Aubyn 
himself; who, in some little confusion at mentioning 
again a name, which as if by mutual consent had loxv^ 
been a stranger to the lips o( botVt oi tfotmv^^™*^ 

Vol. I.— F 
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her that it really was Augusta whom Captain Elliot 
intended very shortly to marry. 

It seemed almost impossible that the tranquillity 
of six years could have been so instantaneously dis- 
turbed, as it was in the mind of Catherine by this in- 
telligence. It was not that she did not rely upon 
St. Aubyn's constancy, for she soothed, or rather 
tried to soothe away the fears, which in the glance 
. of an instant recalled her past sufferings, and the pos- 
sibility of a repetition of them, by dwelling upon the 
fond, the faithful assurances he had formerly given 
her of his indifference to Augusta — assurances which 
his conduct as a husbandJMtAte truly so sweetly justi- 
fied. But still the terror qfQpkog him, a*.she feared 
she should, subject every day of his life to the allure- 
ments of a woman, who lived only upon the tributes of 
admiration she extorted from every iftan who came in 
her way : to think of this was to give herself up to 
misery ! But she would not think of it ! « No, I 
will not," she said, starting up from a N reverie, in 
which she had been revelling in wretchedness for 
more than two hours ; " Augusta must be changed 
in the course of six years ; she cannot be the same 
frivolous being now that she was then— and a wife 
too !— oh no! I am to blame to judge her so has- 
tily — I will struggle for better thoughts*— I will not 
be thus foolish." A resolution which prompted her 
to school her mind, by the best efforts of which she 
was capable, into a more reasonable frame. 

In some degree they succeeded, and by the time 

Augusta arrived, she had formed a determination to 

meet her, at least with civility, and with a behaviour 

which should indicate that time had enabled her to 

bury ia oblivion whatever she had formerly disliked 
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in her conduct. Imagining that Mrs. Elliot on her 
part would be equally disposed to forget it, Cathe- 
rine was tolerably tranquil when she accompanied 
her husband to pay her the compliment of a morning 
call, as soon as she was established in the place. 

She found her just the same wild, thoughtless 
creature she had ever known her ; improved in beau- 
ty, which was certainly of the most striking kind, but 
not a jot more sedate than when she was her guest 
at seventeen. She was, or appeared to Catherine, 
even more ridiculous in her manners ; and it was not 
difficult to perceive, befor^abe had been ten minutes 
in her company, thairiflUhF$ormer familiarity with 
St. Aubyn was nb¥nSnr&)^ it would be owing to 
his disinclination to at, and not hers. 

Captain Elliot was a good humoured, but weak 
man ; who was* satisfied to call a handsome, fashion- 
able young woman his wife, without being at all'pre- 
cise, or it might be said even correct, in his notions 
of what was becoming in female conduct. 

They returned home from their visit to the new 
married pair in not a very communicative mood. 
Catherine really desired to avoid exciting any sus- 
picion in St. Aubyn's mind of her revived dislike to 
Augusta ; and he had kept the most guarded silence ~ 
in respect to the past, ever since her name had been 
again introduced to his notice. 

As Catherine was gifted with that faculty for ob- 
servation which is always bent upon discovering more 
than appears (a pernicious habit, in a world wherein 
so many things contribute to misapprehension,) she 
fancied that this strict reserve on his part resulted 
from some feelings (of what nature she ctfuld not to 
herself define, but) calculated to ^\Nt y&vvO^^* 3 * 8 ^ 
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he withheld them from her. The simple fact of his 
not reverting to her past suspicions of Augusta, be- 
cause he hoped she had lived to see their absurdity, 
never occurred to her. When there arc two ways of 
viewing a subject, a mind under the dominion of 
jealousy instinctively applies itself to work upon that 
which is gloomy* 

The arrival of a bride is generally the signal of 
much gaiety, and a great deal of visiting followed 
the appearance of Mrs. Elliot. As she was already 
disposed of in marriage, and did not interfere with 
the views of the young women, and was apparently 
too thoughtless and good-naUUfed to criticise the dress 
and manners of the old one*, the was a general fa- 
vourite with her own sex; whilst her beauty and folly 
ensured her, naturally enough, a distinguished place 
in the good opinion of the other. She became the 
- theme of every tongue, which was unanimous in 
sounding her praises. 

Had Catherine possessed a particle of policy, she 
would on every account have enlisted herself on the 
side of her admirers ; but, independently of the scorn 
with which she fancied she read the little paltry mo- 
tives that actuated many to be particularly assiduous 
in magnifying before her .Mrs. Elliot's good-hu- 
mour, her non-assumption of superiority, her total 
freedom from satire, and every other quality that was 
opposite to those which the enemies of Catherine 
supposed her to possess, it was as impossible for the 
latter to disguise her feelings, as it would have been 
wholly to destroy them. She totally disapproved of 
Mrs. Elliot, and certainly not without reason, though 
there werfe innumerable reasons why she should not 
have promulged her sentiments unon xVA* ^o\wt» 
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But prudence and self-command not being amongst 
the qualities which spontaneously spring up and flou- 
rish in the human mind, they had not attained much 
growth in that of Catherine, while she was taking 
her chance under the tuition of Miss Mathews ; and 
not hearing any thing xin their praise from the lips 
of Mrs. Vernon, except that they might help to make 
her genteel, it is not much to be wondered at that 
she knew not how to appreciate or exercise them. 



CHAPTER V. 

There are many very excellent persons, round 
whom, nature, in the constitution of their mental * 
frame, has thrown such a shield of defence from the 
attacks of sensibility, that a human being made 
wretched from the indulgence of mere imaginary 
sorrows, is to them a spectacle only fit to be exhibit- 
ed within the walls of Bedlam. 

And far be it from me to dispute this opinion, 
which may, perhaps, be not far from being a right 
one. I would only remark, that to such persons, I 
fear thfe portion of Catherine's story will be in a 
great degree revolting, since I have now to exhibit 
her under these particular circumstances. 

Truth compels me to say, that neither the most af- 
fectionate behaviour towards herself, nor the most 
guarded conduct to Augusta on the part of St. Au- 
byn, nor the frequent endeavours she herself made 
to repel every suspicious thou^tt^ caviN& x«M»t >s> 
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Catherine that untroubled peace of mind, and entire 
confidence in her husband's love which had rendered 
her residence at C ■ hitherto so delightful and so 
happ\ . 

Augusta was that heartless* inhuman being, who, 
even as a wife, had no triumph so great as that of 
practising upon the vanity (it ^vould be unworthy to 
say the hearts) of men. St. Aubyn was still her mark; 
and, though he forbore to offer her the pointed at- 
tentions she endeavoured to excite, she put it almost 
out of his power to address her with the merely po- 
lite civility he was desirous of extending towards her, 
by the footing of familiarity on which she seemed 
determined to receive him. 

The most steadily governed mind would certainly 
sometimes have been shaken, by the attempts she 
levelled against its peace; how much more, then, was 
that of the unfortunate Catherine disturbed ! 

The gaiety of her disposition-— the sweetness of 
her temper, which, though from the vivacity of her 
undisciplined feelings subject to hasty ebullitions of 
anger at untoward circumstances, had still been of 
that affectionate kind, which rendered her to St. Au- 
byn the mo*t --attractive and engaging of women— all 
was fading away— and, insensibly to herself, she was 
daily yielding to an irritability of mind which be- 
trayed itself at first in such trifles as St. Aubyn con- 
sidered it unworthy to notice ; but which gradually 
strengthened into a sort of conduct, which it was im- 
possthir for him to pass over without comment. 

Wishing as much as possible to avoid the presence 
of Augusta, whom she detested with a hatred which 
no principles within her taught her the sin of indulg- 
ing) Catherine had evaded as often && sAie CQuld^ un- 
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der a plea of indisposition, the frequent invitations 
she and her husband received from the Elliots. 

Whenever she went there, she invariably returned 
home miserable* and therefore her conduct in this, re- 
spect was not, perhaps, wholly wrong. St. Aubyn, 
seeing the motive for it, acquiesced in her humour, 
though provoked to find her capable of being in* 
fluenced by any thing which to him appeared so ab- 
surd. 

However, he passed it off in silence, and, to spare 
her active fancy any exercise of its power to torment, 
he joined in her excuses when she chose to make any, 
and contentedly remained at home with her. 

But when this had continued for a time, and he 
found himstlf furnishing an excellent joke to the 
whole mess, as a man who was tied to his wife's 
apron's string (a joke which Augusta had infinite joy 
in promoting,) he yielded to the power of ridicule : 
and, with more firmness than he had ever yet exhi- 
bited, he came one day to Catherine with an invita- 
tion from the Elliots for the evening, " which," said 
he, " it is mv wish, Kate, that you accept/ 9 

She, as usual, declared her disinclination to do so. 

*« Then 1 must go without you," replied St. Aubyn 
carelessly. 

" You must /" she repeated, < l is there any abso- 
lute necessity for it." 

u I don't know for necessity," said he, " but I shall 
choose to do it," and to avoid any further discussion 
of the matter he left the room* 

If a thunderbolt had fallen at the feet of Cathe- 
rine, she could not have been more stupified with as* 
tonishment. It was not altogether the being drivea 
into the society of Augusu, X\vou^cv \\*&\.nhw \Ktvfo^fc 
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enough, which so much alarmed her : it was the sud- 
den announcement of authority and rule on the part 
of St. Aubyn which struck dismay into her heart; 
She jiad hitherto indeed influenced him in the most* 
absolute manner, or, as her enemies called it, govern- 
ed him— but it had been with a sceptre of love* It 
had been by consulting his wishes ; by making his 
home the scene of gaiety and talent ; and being to 
him all that woman, in the bloom of youth, and beau- 
ty, and intellect, and impassioned affection, can be 
to a man of sense and taste. 

" And this is all gone,— .gone for ever !" she ex- 
claimed ; and darting, as she believed, upon the cause 
of St. Aubyn's determined resolution, " Oh, she 
has been talking to him— -urging him to come ! I 
see her— I see her— she is before me now !" she con- 
tinued ; and well recollecting the familiarity of man- 
ner wjth which Augusta accustomed herself to ad- 
dress those whom she wished to persuade to any 
measure (and they were invariably men, for women 
she openly professed never to trouble her head 
about,) she sat down to picture in her mind's eye the 
allurements which had prevailed upon St. Aubyn to 
be so determined upon accepting her invitation. 

" And he thinks thatl will patiently go and witness 
all this !" she said with an indignant smile, '« but 
I never will— no, I never, never will l" and armed 
with this determination, she announced it to him at 
dinner — but not angrily, for she wished him not to 
think it the result of impulse, but of settled purpose. 

She merely said, that she wished to be no restraint 
upon him ; but that for herself, she disliked Mrs. 
Elliot, and she would always by choice avoid her so- 
cicty. St, Aubyn made no reply ♦, aud a& soon as she 
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could, Catherine sought her chamber, there to in- 
dulge, not in the "luxury of woe" — for in whatever 
department of misery that is to be found, it certainly 
does not exist in the precincts of jealousy-— she, re- 
tired to be as completely and entirely wretched as 
the fact of her husband's visiting her mortal enemy, 
and the great probability of his being deeply fasci- 
nated and charmed by the attractions of that enemy, 
could possibly render her. 

So vividly did her imagination place before her 
the scene in which he was engaged, that more than 
once she started up with a sudden resolution of dres- 
sing herself and following him to the house of Au- 
gusta, and alleging to her, as indifferently as she 
could, that she had changed her mind, and felt desi- 
rous of joining the pariy ; thus preventing by her 
presence the attentions which St. Aubyn, in her ab- 
sence, might not be indisposed to render to his host- 
ess. 

She. was sure that she should be less miserable 
there than at home, and she rung the bell for the maid 
to assist her toilette. 

But by the time the summons was obeyed, the in- 
consistency and strange appearance of such a pro- 
ceeding occurred to htr, and she felt that she ought 
not to adopt it : and that, in fact, however she might 
attempt to disguise it, it would be nothing less than 
telling to Augusta all that was passing in her mind. 

u You may go, 1 ' said she, turning to the servant 
who had obeyed her summons, and stood waiting to 
know her pleasure. 

" I tell you that you may go/' she repeated angri- 
ly, as the girl, perceiving her pale and agitated coun- 
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tenance, and still more agitated nianner, hesitated 
to quit her. * 

When, however, the command was so sternly re- 
peated, she retired ; and Catherine overwhelmed with 
a consciousness of terribly wrong conduct, burst into 
tears. She was naturally kind and considerate to her 
servants, and beloved by them all : for her disposi- 
tion, though hasty, was of too elevated a kind to feel 
any pleasure in the exercise of power over her de- 
pendents, except to make them comfortable, by the 
easy manner in which she required their services. 

But now, as the mistress of a family as well as a 
wife, she was rapidly losing ground in the esteem 
she had inspired ; and but too conscious that this was 
the case, she could but mourn with increasing an- 
guish the fatal cause which had led to this subver- 
sion of all that was right. 9 

She sobbed as if her heart would break ; and while 
thus torn to pieces with passion contending with re* 
morse, a voice struck upon her ear which came from 
a room adjoining her own, the door of which was 
open. 

It was a sweet, gentle voice softly repeating ^ mam- 
ma /"—It was the voice of Edmund her only child, 
which, breaking upon her ear in accents so mild at 
such a moment as this, gave a check to her emotion 
as powerful as it was unexpected. 

She hastened towards him, believing that he call- 
ed for her — but he was asleep, and in his slumbers 
had pronounced her name. He too seemed to be 
wrapt in his little visions ; but, they were apparently 
of a calmer, happier nature ?r ,than those which occu- 
pied the waking fancy of his poor mother ; for as he 
slept he smiled, he murmured \rax\\ttatate, *<tt\uds— 
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again he smiled— he even laughed, so gay and plea- 
sant were the images that passed before his dream- 
ing spirit. 

Though the tears were wet upon her cheeks, 
though the throb of anguish still heaved her bosom, 
it was impossible for Catherine to withhold a sympa- 
thising smile as she gazed upon her sweet boy. . She 
bent down and kissed his cheek ; and, as if she had 
at last found a pillow of rest for her aching head, she 
Kid it upon his bosom, and though she wept inces- 
santly, it was with tears that now seemed to give her 
infinite relief. 

Her grief gradually died away in heavy sighs* 
Images succeeded each other with less rapidity and 
distinctness ; they became obscure and dull— till at 
length, exhausted and overpowered, she fell asleep by 
the side of her child. 

In this situation she was discovered by St. Aubyn 
on his return home — painfully discovered ! for had 
the most minute detail been given him of all she had 
endured in his absence, it would have less forcibly 
impressed him than what he beheld. He could trace 
it all : he could see indeed, in her pale and hollow 
cheek, strong vestiges of what had passed ; and in 
his mind's eye he could well pourtray the despair of 
heart which had driven her to the couch of her child, 
as to the only asylum which her disordered imagina- 
tion represented to be left for her, in her self-created 
sorrow. 

u Oh ! how worse than childish is this!" he could 
not forbear from exclaiming ; for though affected by 
her uneasiness, it was not unnatural that an emotion 
of displeasure should prevail over compassion, when 
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he thought of the unreasonableness which prompted 
this indulgence of feeling. 

Nevertheless he took her hand with the utmost 
tenderness, gently calling upon her to awake. 

She was instantly roused at the sound of his voice, 
and fixed upon him her heavy eyes, with an ex] 
sion so mournful, that, as if she had address^ 
him the bitterest reproaches, he could not reft 
from replying to it. 

u You are unjust to me, Kate," he said ; " yo* 
wrong me cruelly, and one day you will think so, if\ 
you do not now." \ 

She sighed deeply, but attempted no answer, till, 
having struggled with the feelings which, as he spoke, 
almost impeded his words, he was going on to ad- 
dress her again. 

Then rising, she laid her hand upon his arm : u If 
I do wrong you, St. Aubyn," she said, " I must be- 
seech you to forgive me. I will try to believe that 
I am unjust, since you say that I am. But, whether 
I be so or not, I know that my heart is well nigh bro- 
ken. Nay, do not look at me so impatiently, 9 ' she 
continued, perceiving the irritation with which be lis- 
tened to this, " but spare me at this moment any fur- 
ther discussion. Indeed I cannot bear it." 

" I am sure that I cannot,' 5 he replied, breaking 
away from her in fear that he should say any thing 
to exasperate her, so totally was his indignation ex- 
cited by the wretched manner in which she appeared 
to him to be frittering away her peace. ' 
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;.ir, : r' 
%"' For a short time St. Aubyn refrained from ac- 

. ceptiog the invitations of the Elliots ; but, on such 
occasions, a consciousness of his sacrificing what she 
believed to be his wishes, threw a cloud over the sa- 
tisfaction which Catherine would otherwise have re- 
ceived from this circumstance ; and she painfully 
felt, in her incapacity to be cheerful, that her society 
but ill requited him for losing that of the sprightly 
Augusta. 

A weight the most oppressive seemed to have been 
thrown over the whole of her mental frame. She 
was totally incapable of any exertion. All that she 
did was to go quietly about the house, with very few 
words and no smiles, occasionally occupying herself 
as it were mechanically with a book, or her work, or 
any thing that served to pass away the time, which 
evidently was tedious to her beyond all endurance. 

Believing it impossible that this strange alteration 

could result from the mere operation of fancy, St. 

Aubyn began to think that her health was affected, 

' and that bodily disease in some measure contributed 

to produce it. 

But she declared herself to be perfectly well, and 
vehemently protested againbt receiving any medical 
advice. 

Provoked beyond all measure at her conduct, he 
then, for the first time in his life, asserted his autho- 
rity as a husband in a manner not be d\vroxit&\ «A 

Vol. L— G 
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that he might strike at once at what he conceived to 
be the root of her folly, he desired her, if she did not 
wish to make a total breach between them, to accept 
an invitation they at this time received, to meet a 
large party at Captain Elliot's. She literally dared 
not to disobey him, though her whole soul recoiled 
from what he desired of her. She even tried, under 
the dreadful thought of totally estranging him, to 
please and conciliate him as much as she could, by 
conceding the poiut willingly. 

For several days before, she endeavoured to tran- 
quillise her mind ; yet, such was the power of her 
emotions, that when the carriage stopt at the door, 
and St. Aubyn offered his arm for her to descend, ' 
she told him he must allow her to change her mind 
—she did not feel well, she should be better at home. 

She had been silent and dispirited the whole of the 
day, and during their ride she had more than once 
shed tears. St. Aubyn seemed at first inclined to 
yield to her caprice, and half closed the door with- 
out uttering a single word. But then flashed across 
her mind a recollection of the terrible wretchedness 
she had once before endured on being left gf home 
on such ap o/xasion, and as suddenly as she had form- 
ed her resolve she renounced it, and simply saying, 
« It is no matter, as I am come I will stay," she de- 
scended from the carriage, and accompanied her 
husband into the house. r ' 

Either her disordered fancy magnified her charms 
or never had she seen Augusta look so lovely. She 
was elegantly dressed ; her countenance was all 
smiles, her manner ail gaiety and good-humour. 
She was surrounded by a circle of admirers, from 
whom she broke away to greet hex wn ^\xes{a, Ca- 
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therine's heart literally sickened at her approach, 
her hand almost recoiled from her touch, and scarce- 
ly could she refrain from repeating, in accents of 
scorn, the word " dear !>' as, in accosting her, Au- 

* gusta applied it to her name. But she laboured to 
control herself, and with as much composure as she 
could command, she paid her a few cold compliments, 
and retired to a distant chair. Here she was not mo- 
lested by much notice, a circumstance which to Ca- 
therine was never mortifying ; for in all the world 
there was only her husband, whose attention was of 
the slightest consequence to her. Alas ! how dan- 
gerous it is to love too well ! This state of existence 

' is not calculated for it. We must, as much as possi- 
ble, make our sentiments fit for every-day use. But 
those of poor Catherine were all like holiday suits, 
very line to look at, and costing her dear enough ! 
but many of them extremely unbecoming, and not in 
the least adapted for common occasions. 

Augusta affecting to be surprised at her sitting 
apart, soon approached, ostensibly to shew her atten- 
tion, but in fact only to evince her own triumph, in 
making Catherine feel that whilst she was neglected, 
Mrs. Elliot was little less than adored. 

Her train of beaux of course followed her, but as 
Catherine appeared but little disposed for it, they 
did not extend to her a share of the conversation 
with which they had been amusing Augusta. Some 
kind of new game had been produced by one of them 
for her entertainment, something like drafts, and no- 
thing would do hut she must instruct St. Aubyn how 
it was to be played ; prefixing an ironical request for 
Catherine's permission before she began to teasK 
him. Her malice was so pa\pab\e n aR&tt^j Oi>x«^* 
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that it disarmed anger, and Catherine gave her a ge- 
nuine smile as she replied, " That she was always 
happy in every fresh acquisition her husband made 
of knowledge." 

St. Aubyn looked at her as she spoke, and she saw 
by the expression of his countenance that he had mis- 
interpreted her smile, which really was not at that in- 
stant the indication of satire and ill-humour that he 
imagined it. 

There had hitherto been some restraint in his man- 
ner towards Augusta, especially in the presence of his 
wife. Thougli meeting her advances to familiarity 
a great deal more than Catherine liked, he had cer- 
tainly, even to her distempered observation, kept 
greatly within the bounds to which her behaviour 
would have authorised his extending his attention, 
had he been so inclined. 

But now he seemed all at once to discard any thing 
of reserve, and to be determined that Catherine 
should no longer be miserable without a cause. He 
accepted with a ready smile Augusta's challenge to 
be his instructress, and they sat down to play at a 
table which was close by the chair on which Cathe- 
rine was sitting. She was rather in their way, and 
she rose to accommodate them with more room, and 
she would have had resolution to walk to the other 
end of the apartment, but that Augusta, bent upon 
torturing her, detained her by placing her hand upon 
her arm, and drawing another chair for her, u You 
must stay/' said she ; u I shall have all the women 
in the room abusing me, and saying that I am flirt- 
ing with your husband, unless you prevent slander 
by giving me your countenance," 
A feeling that was wholly unaccountable took oos- 
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session of Catherine as Augusta spoke, which fet- 
tered her tongue, and rivetted her to the spot. With- 
out uttering a word she obeyed her suggestion, and 
resumed her seat. For more than an hour she si- 
lently sat by them, occasionally sighing deeply, for 
she was suffering beyond the power of language to 
describe. 

Yet, wretched as she was, there seemed to be a 
fascination in her misery. She felt as if she could 
sooner have died than have quitted the spot. She 
tried once or twice to turn away her eyes, and fix 
her attention upon any thing else ; the very effort to 
do so made her almost gasp, and instantly she gave 
over the exertion, and returned to indulge the im- 
pulse that chained every faculty of sense and thought, 
upon the contemplation of Augusta and St. Aubyn 
alone. Yet, strange to say, though she was in the 
extreme of torment, there was a kind of terrible sa- 
tisfaction in believing that her suspicions of St. Au- 
byn were not altogether vague, and that the resent- 
ment he was exciting in her would not be without 
justification. He was certainly wrong, not only in 
agitating the heart of an unfortunate creature, the 
victim of the most impassioned, the most undisci- 
plined emotions ; but he was doubly wrong in seem- 
ing to be captivated with the allurements of a vain 
coquette, already married to another man, and in 
every point of view a person unworthy of being made 
the medium of wounding the affection and the peace 
of a virtuous wife. But after having long been teas- 
ed to the utmost excess, he was at last deeply offend- 
ed by Catherine's unhappy jealousy : and being with 
the kindest disposition, still human, his hour of re- 
venge was come, and he availed himself of it. HS& 

G 2 
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attention to Augusta by no means ceased with the 
amusement in which they were engaged. It had 
hitherto been only by stratagem that she had contriv- 
ed to keep him near her whenever they met in com- 
pany : but on this evening she had no occasion to 
have recourse to contrivance for that purpose ; he 
was her willing captive. At length Catherine had 
the joy of hearing her carriage announced. They 
returned home in silence, for her emotions were 
greatly past the alleviation which is sometimes af- 
forded by an avowal of them. 

She only betrayed the sufTV rings of her heart by al- 
most incessant tears, of which St. Aubyntook not the 
slightest notice, and which he endeavoured not to 
perceive. 

For several days the most perfect reserve conti- 
nued between them, and during this time he and Au- 
gusta continually met. She was always projecting 
some scheme of amusement, something calculated to 
relieve her and her husband from the monotony of a 
tete-a-tete; and there were few days in which morn- 
ing rides on horsback, or firater parties, and engage- 
ments for the evening, did not rescue her from what 
would have been as disagreeable to Captain Elliot as 
to herself; for he cannot be better characterised than 
by saying he was her counterpart. Never did a greater 
similarity of mind bring two people together in wed- 
lock. As long as his wife dressed fashionably and 
was admired, she appeared to satisfy all his ptide in 
her ; and coquetry being in his idea a part of the ac- 
complishments of a well-bred woman, he evinced no 
kind of dislike to her inducing in it, but even made 
himself a party to his own contempt, by remarking, 
as an excellent joke, the difference between the lover 
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and the husband, and the easiness with which he him- 
self, as the latter, committed his wife to any atten- 
tions but his own. 

The unqualified disdain this kind of behaviour ex- 
cited in Catherine she never failed to display in man- 
ner to the Captain, and in words to a great many 
other persons. She was therefore nearly as much an 
object of dislike to him as to his wife ; and far from 
reprobating, he would have been more likely to have 
enjoyed and encouraged any scheme of Augusta's 
for tormenting her. Her attachment to her husband 
was not to be concealed ; and, flattering as any testi- 
mony of affection may be to a man before marriage, 
there are few who do not attach something absurd 
to any public display of it afterwards. Without be- 
ing aware of it, Catherine, independently of this un- 
fortunate business, had long been in somewhat a ha- 
zardous situation with respect to St. Aubyn. He 
was so entirely her all, that when with him, she saw 
no one else, she thought of no one else. The opinion 
of the world ! — she would have laughed at it, had it 
presumed to offrr any respecting her. And this is 
ever the case with devoted women ! To love is their 
destiny ! without it their history would be a blank. 
But it is not so with men. To them, excepting' with 
the weak and puerile, it is an interruption — a senti- 
ment which for a time is submitted to, but which is 
always recognised as a weakness, and perpetually re- 
sisted as such. Catherine had often smiled to wit- 
ness the struggles of St. Aubyn to assume the care- 
less demeanour of a husband when in public ; and 
often had she been elated with j >y, to remark how 
silently, but how surely, his attentions were restored 
to her, if for an instant she became the c^tsx *& **&•- 
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traction to any other man ; and how impossible it 
was for him long together to continue the indifference 
he endeavoured to assume. But the moment he be- 
gan to try to wear it, should have been a moment of 
warning to her. She might have been sure that, 
sooner or later, he would be successful in controlling 
such manifestations of his affection for her, as it 
might appear to him (as indeed it does to most men) 
ridiculous to betray for his wife ; and that nothing 
was so likely to enable him to achieve the disguise 
of his regard after which he was labouring, as her 
unguarded exposure of the fervour of her attachment 
to him. But he was to her the centre of thought, 
and she had no solicitude beyond her anxiety to pre- 
serve his love. Ah ! vain solicitude ! misplaced anx- 
iety ! nothing human can justify this intense affec- 
tion. The imperfections of mortality perpetually im- 
pede its exercise ,and teach us that nothing below the 
Creator himself is worthy of the entire devotion of 
his creature's heart. 

The coolness which at this time sprung up between 
her and St. Aubyn, was a thousand times more in- 
supportable than would have been a state of mutually 
avowed displeasure ; but the indignation with which 
he had inspired her would have prompted her to die 
rather than ease her suffering heart, by making any 
overtures for a reconciliation. Poor, misguided girl ! 
As if she really could sustain the part she was acting ! 
As if, by affecting indifference, she could persuade 
herself that she actually felt it ; or as if it were possi- 
ble for her to resign St. Aubyn's love, in the cold 
carelessness with which she endeavoured to make 
him think that she perceived it departing from her 
—and was content to perceive it ! Ah, it was not 
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for Catherine this resolute destruction of fueling ! 
She might attempt it, and powerful pride might, and 
did, for a time, support her efforts ; but nature was 
eventually too strong for her ! She at length wholly 
sunk beneath the pressure of her terrible emotions. 
She gave herself up entirely to their impulse ; and 
when St. Aubyn was continually occupied in engage- 
ments with the being who had, as she believed, rob- 
bed her of his love, opportunities were not wanting to 
tempt her to do, what jealous women to their de- 
struction are so prone to do — accuse and revile, and 
if it were not completely gone before, accelerate by 
their own imprudence the consummation of their mi- 
sery- — the total and avowed loss of a husband's re- 
spect and affection. - Yet not suddenly or wholly was 
Catherine bereaved of it. Much patience, and ten- 
derness, and meekness, frequently characterised his 
conduct towards her in this bitter period of her life; 
and at times he prevailed with her, and she was f<Mt*v» 
an interval calm, though never happy. 

One thing was essential to her peace : without it, 
she found it to be in vain to struggle after any consis- 
tency, or even propriety of behaviour to St. Aubyn. 

It was to remove entirely from their vicinity to 
the destroyer of her happiness, by his exchanging 
into another regiment. But, though she was well 
assured, that her total want of mental discipline ren- 
dered such a measure little less than absolutely ne«* 
cessary, she had sufficient understanding left to be 
ashamed of proposing it, more especially as St. Au- 
byn never by the most distant hint appeared to have 
the slightest idea of making such a sacrifice -to her 
feelings. That he did not entertain such a w^.vs^ 
was often an aggravation of Vvtt viT«\cY&taKa& \ Vs* 
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viewing every thing herself through an extravagant 
and distorted medium, she wondered that many of 
the strange chimeras that disturbed her poor brain 
should not present themselves to him. If he were 
sincere in the assurances he had solemnly made her, 
even upon his knees, when she was most frantic, that 
his sentiments for Augusta were nothing more than 
those he should entertain for the commonest acquain- 
tance — if he were sincere, she frequently said to her- 
self, surely it would occur to him, as the most satis- 
factory and the readiest way to restore her confi- 
dence in him, to remove entirely out of Augusta's 
way. — The victims of passion are always selfish — al- 
ways unjust ; and his sacrifice of connection, of con- 
venience, and of every personal consideration, to hu- 
mour the caprice~for such it must have appeared 
to him— of a jealous wife ! these were reflections she 
did not encourage, till reflection was useless, in com- 
ing too late. 

Augusta had been married, and had been with 
them more than a year, and the greater part of that 
'time St. Aubyn and Catherine had continued in the 
state we have described, of alternate dispute and re- 
conciliation — a state of all others the most to be de- 
precated between married persons, especially by a 
wife. In all disputes, in all cases where affection is 
liable to be sacrificed, as it must be in quarrels, she 
h certain to be the sufferer. Her husband's re- 
sources are more numerous than hers. He is not so 
dependent upon her kindness, as she is upon his. If 
she renders his fire-side uncomfortable to him, he 
can go to that of a friend, where he is sure perhaps 
of seeing nothing but smiling faces about him. Ah ! 
wretched the woman, that drives him to make the 
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contrast ! Better would it be for her to be carried 
to her own grave, than, by her defects of temper or 
self-command, to render the home that nature has 
made his sanctuary, the living tomb of her husband's 
happiness. And this it was Catherine's to effect! 
Her dissatisfaction, ill repressed in the first instance, 
and nourished by the phantasies of a cruel imagina- 
tion, daily increased. St. Aubyn gradually began to 
lose all patience with her. Passionately as he had 
loved her, Catherine often believed that, at last, she 
almost compelled him to hate her. Such a surmise 
alone would have sufficed to drive her to the borders 
of madness, bad she not been already phrensied. Her 
conduct became insufferable. She knew that it did, 
and, Car from wondering that he could have the heart 
to afflict her, by quitting her for the most frivolous 
amusements, and rushing upon any engagement that 
relieved him from her society, she was almost asto- 
nished, when the storm of passion had passed away, 
that he remained with her as long as he did ; and 
that it was a stroke of fate at last, and not his own 
determination, that finally separated them. But she 
was spared that humiliation ! They were destined 
to part, but he left her not for Augusta. 

A temporary suspension of every feeling but that 
of dismay was suddenly afforded her, in the unex- 
pected order the regiment received to embark imme- 
diately for foreign service, and scarcely a week was 
permitted them to prepare, before they were desired 
to be in readiness at Portsmouth. The only mitiga- 
tion to Catherine's anguish, in the prospect of being 
separated from her husband, ^vas the com fort of know- 
ing that he would be parted also from Augusta, and 
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that no more suffering from that quarter would for 
the present approach her. 

He was grieved, certainly, by this event ; but he 
was not grieved as he would have been a year pre- 
vious to this period. Never had the change in his 
attachment been so visible as it was under these cir- 
cumstances. 

Whilst they unfitted Catherine for every kind of 
occupation, and devoured with wretchedness, she 
passed the hours of the day and most of those of the 
night in ceaseless tears, he pursued nearly the same 
habits, when not employed in preparing for his de- 
parture. An hour at least of every evening was spent 
at Captain Elliot's, whither, indeed, he said he was 
obliged to go, upon matters connected with their mu- 
tual voyage ; and it might be so, but Catherine knew 
not how to bear it. He asked her once or twice 
to accompany him on these visits : but she was inca- 
pable of such an effort. She told him so. She told 
him that his society was always precious to her, and 
doubly so when she was about to lose it ; but that, 
when shared with Augusta, it afforded her nothing 
but torment, and she would rather forego it altogether. 
He gave her his usual answer a careless < ( as you 
please," and left her. Thus did this melancholy 
week pass away, and the day arrived on which he 
was to repair to Portsmouth. Catherine was to ac- 
company him, and to remain with him till he sailed. 
It was only on the night before that he told her, 
" Augusta also intended to accompany her husband 
so far on his way, and, j/^ agreeable, would be of Ca- 
therine's party in the journey." This was the mas- 
ter-stroke of her delight in tormenting. She had 
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purposely kept back her design till the last moment; 
till it was impossible for Catherine to impede it, 
without, as she well knew, displeasing her husband, 
or making herself wretched. That, in fact, Augus- 
ta was aware she must be in any case, as she had 

-i 

laid her scheme. To quarrel with her husband", in 
the hour of parting must have made her so. But 
it was an alternative still less abhorrent to her than 
to have Augusta's society forced upon her ; and, 
with the most absolute determination, she replied to 
St. Aubyn, that she would not consent to Mrs. El- 
liot's being of her party; she declared that she would 
die first ! He lifted up his hands and eyes, " Good 
God !" he exclaimed, " will nothing appease the dia- 
bolical hatred you bear against a woman, who you 
know has never injured you? Is this the moment 
to continue such infernal revenge !" He was pro* 
ceeding in the same strain, but Catherine impatiently 
interrupted him. His advocating her cause at this 
time, incensed her beyond all bounds. She could 
scarcely speak for passion— it choaked, it almost suf- 
focated her. She poured forth volumes of reproaches 
upon him. He bore them in silence as long as he 
could — at last he started from his seat — he seized 
her hand. u Say no more, Catherine IV he exclaim- 
ed ; < ( by heaven you drive me to desperation ! Hut 
I will bear it no longer !" he continued, with a vio- 
lence that intimidated and was frightful to her, from 
its being so entirely foreign to his nature. Never 
since she knew him, had she seen him so disturbed 
and agitated by passion. Had he remained a mo- 
ment longer, she would have cast herself at his feet 
to implore his forgiveness ; for now, the terror of 

having completed the work at which *tv& Va& *»\ss*% 
Vol. L—tt 
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been unconsciously labouring, the dreadful work of 
wholly destroying his love, seemed to flash upon her 
through his angry countenance, and turned at once 
the current of her impetuous passion into a stream of 
the most penitent and tender emotions. 

But he was gone from the room, and from the 
house, before she had time to obey the impulse of 
her heart. In the lapse of an hour, ten thousand dif- 
ferent feelings again usurped alternate dominion over 
her, tearing her heart asunder, and leaving her pow- 
erless as a child, totally unable to consider what it 
were advisable for her to do. She could not believe 
that St. Aubyn had made this shocking interview 
their last ! she looked upon his return to the house 
to sleep as a perfect certainty ; and she sat, hour af- 
ter hour, watching every sound, and anticipating his 
approach, till the dawn of day began to fill her with 
the most direful apprehensions. The servant was 
sitting up for him, expecting him as she did ; and she 
rang, to question him if he had any cause to suppose 
his master would not return. The man looked un- 
easy, but replied that he had none. His master, as 
he left the house, had ordered his trunks to be taken 
to a particular inn directly. 

The surmise such an order inspired, filled her with 
horror. •« Oh, fly then there, or to Captain Elliot's: 
for God's sake, be quick !" she exclaimed, <* he will 
be gone ; — or stay— 1 will go myself !" and, half des- 
perate, she was rushing into the street, but the man 
intrcated her to be calm— he would make every in- 
quiry, and return in a moment. He did so. St. Au- 
byn had left Captain Elliott's house at nine o'clock, 
and had proceeded by the mail to London. The 
Captain was gone with him. 
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Catherine lost not an instant. She ordered a chaise, 
and, in a state of distraction, she followed St. Aubyn 
to Portsmouth. But the departure of the regiment 
had been hastened — she arrived too late—he had 
sailed— and she saw him no more ! 



CHAPTER VII. 

Alas ! indeed no more ! 

The first intelligence that arrived from abroad 
communicated the fatal news of his death. He fell 
in battle— -in the hour of triumph— in the moment of 
victory ! The following letter accompanied these af- 
flicting tidings : but to the wretched Catherine it was 
long a blank ! Many days and weeks elapsed, ere, 
by intervals only, and with an agony of mind that 
was terrible to witness, she went through the perusal 
of it. 

u To morrow, Catherine, will be a day of destiny 
to many of us, perhaps to me ! To whom, then, in 
this anxious moment, does remembrance turn, but to 
those far distant, my wife, my son ! Upon the brink, 
it may be, of death, I think not of our past unhappy 
differences. I chink not of the angry, the reproach- 
ful wife— but of Catherine, such as she was, when 
first I took her to my arms— the pride of my life—* 
the idol of my affections — the solace for many years 
of all my sorrows— .the mother of my children ! Ah, 
is it possible that ideas once so charming, and in this 
awful interval again so dear, so ^tsw&XAo \s^ % \e> >&. 
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possible they could ever be obliterated ? No, it was 
not possible ! a strange delusion misled my dearest, 
and under its sad influence she destroyed herself and 
me. 

But it was only delusion, it could have been no- 
thing else. It was out of the course of human rea- 
son, Catherine, that you should really believe me ca- 
pable of deserting, and suddenly becoming insensi- 
ble to the beauty, the talents, the accomplishments, 
and the devoted affection, which for seven years had 
constituted the glory and the charm of my existence. 
And what was the nature of the spell which was to 
work this revolution in my sentiments ? Did it con- 
sist in the attractions of a woman so manifestly your 
inferior, in personal as well as mental advantages, 
that nothing but a disordered imagination could for 
an instant have permitted you to put such an insult 
upon yourself or your husband, as to admit the pos- 
sibility of her robbing you of any portion of his es- 
teem or affection. Review the past, Catherine, now 
that I am away from you, and now that the storm of 
passion has subsided, and only by the ravages it has 
made upon your happiness you know that it has ever 
existed— -review my conduct with the most rigid scru- 
tiny that candour will permit, and say if you find 
any instance in it to justify the unworthy suspi- 
cions in which you have indulged. You cannot, you 
will not, I am persuaded — but if yet the power of 
fancy be predominant— .that cruel fancy which has 
been the poison of your peace — if yet it should pre- 
vail, and some idea of injury, at which a mind more 
happily composed would laugh, should still devour 
your heart, hear my appeal, the last that I may make, 
the last that you may hear. As I do hope for mercy 
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from my Maker, I never loved Augusta ! never by 
any means endeavoured to recommend myself to her 
favour ; never addressed to her any attention but 
those you and all the world saw, and were welcome 
to see : nor ever for an instant thought her worthy 
to be named in comparison with you; far less should 
have exchanged an instant of your society for her's, 
had you not driven me from you. But I cease- 
Catherine is not now revengful and unjust— no, no 
—I feel too well what are now her emotions, to re* 
criminate, or to do any thing but love, and pity, and 
forgive. 

" Yes, my dear wife, I do forgive you from the 
bottom of my heart ! Oh ! that you were but near 
me to receive my last embrace! for a strange presen- 
timent hangs over me — but 1 will not indulge it, I 
will hope that we may meet again ! but if this be not 
permitted me, receive again my perfect pardon for 
every moment of sorrow inadvertently occasioned 
me. I know that ic was inadvertently : I know that 
you were often driven upon distressing me by the 
force of uncontrollable impulse, by the very excess of 
your attachment to me— -and shall I be the ingrate 
to remember this with obduracy ? No, my dear 
love ! I not only freely, frankly pardon you every 
fault committed against me, but I thank you for your 
love to me. I thank you for many days and years 
of past happiness, for many hours of the most en- 
lightened and improving intercourse, gilded by your 
smiles and your enchanting talents. I thank you for 
mv dear son, whom 1 need not commit to your ten* 
derest care, for well I anticipate what he will be to 
you when I am no more. May h\a &fac£\^w& fc»*> 
tiful care supply the prot»>tt\oti 1 feax ^<snx ^^ **> 

H2 
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greatly stand in need of. I tremble at the prospect 
of your desolation, my poor devoted creature — it un- 
nerves me wholly. I look round for some shelter, 
some support for you ! there is none— no human con- 
solation is within the reach of such an affectionate 
temperament as yours. I commit you then to Him, 
who will be your shield and strength. May He pro- 
tect, and guide, and comfort you — and finally, re- 
unite you to him, whose last thought, whose last 
sigh will be for you and for his child T 

*< Edmund St. Aubyn." 

Over this letter, at once the source of agony, and 
yet its only solace, Catherine brooded till memory 
was almost lost in nftadness. Now she would press 
it to her heart — now to her lips — now cast it from 
her— now clasp her hands despairingly together, and 
utter the so often repeated, fruitless ejaculation '« Oh, 
had we but parted kindly ! had 1 but been near him/' 
she would say $ " had I received but one farewell- 
could I but once have been pressed to his heart, 
could I but once have heard him say that he forgave 
me— I could have borne it ! but to think of such a 
parting as this ! only to think of it !" and then, in the 
despair of her soul, unknowing whither to turn for 
comfort, she would utter vague articulations, in which 
a desire for death was all that could be distinguish- 
ed. Thus a few months passed, and then she began 
to struggle with life : for such was the harrowing in- 
fluence of her mental sufferings over her mortal 
frame, that although few persons die of absolute 
• grief, it was very near destroying Catherine, so ago* 
nising, so incessant was its dominion <wtT Vky, 
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At length she regained a sort of tranquillity, by 
framing to herself a mechanical system of quieting 
her mind, by hastening to any kind of occupation 
which offered itself. However frivolous it was, to 
her it was blessed, if it afforded a chance of leading 
her for a moment out of herself. 

Still it was but a languid interest which she deriv- 
ed from any thing ; for as yet she had not discovered 
the medicine which alone u can minister to a mind 
diseased." 

To this balm of consolation she was first directed 
by one of those trifling incidents which the unthink- 
ing overlook, but which to the meditative supply 
some links in the chain of destiny ; and which may 
suffice to teach that " all things work together 'for 
good," to those who sincerely desire «« to know the 
way, the truth, and the life." 

We have hitherto said but little of Catherine's . 
son ; not because he was not the darling and joy of 
her existence, but because he was, till this period of 
her story, generally absent from home. 

Till Augusta came to make her miserable, and un- 
fit her for every duty of life, Catherine had delighted 
to be his instructress ; and his abilities being* very 
good, and his desire to learn very great, she had 
found the occupation much less of a task than a plea- 
sure. But when her mind was unsettled by the wild 
fancies with which she inspired it, she could pay no 
regular and proper attention to her boy ; and St. Au. 
byn, perceiving her so sadly unfitted to teach, and 
standing in need of counsel herself, removed him to 
a school in the town, where two ladies received little 
boys to prepare them for larger &em\T&\:\*&, Wa\c^ 
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bean there a year when his father died. His mo- 
ther's state of mind upon that event was such, that 
it would have been cruelty to indulge her desire for 
his society, by removing him from a situation in 
which he was happy and receiving benefit, to one in 
which he could witness nothing but sorrow, and find 
no improvement. Catherine had, therefore, resolu- 
% tion to withstand the frequent suggestions of her 
- heart, which would have, prompted her to take him 
entirely to reside with her* She would not even in- 
dulge herself in bringing him home from the Satur- 
day to the Monday (as in his father's life time they 
had been in the habit of doing) till her mind was suf- 
ficiently composed to admit of her seeing him with- 
out'such distressing agitation as had made every in- 
terview since her loss* a trial of the most painful 
kind. There was a restraint too in his presence, in* 
spired by the reluctance with which most persons 
express emotion in the presence of children. Truly 
has she said, who has said every thing,* " One feels 
a kind of shame in yielding to the impulse of violent 
passions beside the calmness and innocence of child- 
ren. 1 hey are astonished at our distress, and can- 
not account for those storms which are engendered 
in the recesses of the heart, when nothing around us 
discovers the cause of our disquietude." 

When she became sufficiently tranquil to find en- 
joyment in his society, Catherine sent for him to pass 
two days with her. He was then nearly eight years 
old, an age when an intelligent child becomes in some 
degree companionable ; and he, at an earlier period, 
bad often, with his shrewd remarks and pleasing 

• Madame de SUe\. 
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ways, beguilecLmany of her hours, and m£de them 
pass away with delight. 

He was the sweetest tempered boy, the gentlest, 
the most affectionate of creatures. He was naturally 
this— -and his having lived and been educated so en- 
tirely amongst women, had considerably fostered his 
tenderness of heart. Catherine was so unwilling to 
damp the enjoyment of his visit, by keeping him 
much in her presence, that she endeavoured to per- 
suade him frequently to seek the much more amus- 
ing company, as she imagined he would think it, of 
the footman, who might ride or walk with him, or 
assist in his different pastimes. But he chose to stay 
with her. He seemed to possess an intuitive know- 
ledge of all that was passing within, and distressing 
her mind. One of her own years and comprehension 
could not more delicately have avoided any allusion 
to past circumstances, in the slightest degree calcu- 
lated to awaken painful remembrances, or have been 
more watchful not to harrass her with conversation 
ljeyond the exact moment of its being agreeable to her. 
She talked to him with great interest upon the little 
affairs of his school, and his instructors, of whom she 
had been prevented by melancholy events from know- 
ing as much as she ought to have done ; and he seem- 
ed delighted to engage her attention, by communi- 
cating all that could be told about them. When she 
became silent and languid, he sat down at her feet, 
and occupied himself in some quiet way, till she was 
inclined to address him again. There was an air of 
calmness, and even gravity about him, quite unusual 
in a child of his age ; and which Catherine believed, 
however influenced, could not be wholly inspired by 
an idea of her being in such a txate ol *&\ctai*<i ^ 
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required this guarded behaviour on his part. She 
had heard that his governesses, the Miss Mortons, 
were sectarians ; and that their little community were 
brought up in such strict religious observances, that 
some of her acquaintance— who, to do th<*m justice, 
were in no hazard of injuring the health and happi- 
ness of their own offspring, by instilling such notions 
into their minds, intimated that they con*i<|pred her 
as an unfeeling parent in subjecting her child to such 
austere instructors, who would curb his spirit, and 
inspire him with ideas the most gloomy and impro- 
per for hjs tender years. But as it did not appear 
that there was any thing specified to the"J>rejudice of 
the Miss Mortons but their devotional propensities, 
she was not apprehensive that these could prove at 
all disadvantageous to a child, who might learn so 
many worse things than any sort of sincere religion 
could teach him. 

But she was a little anxious and uneasy to find him 
so spiritless, and she began to question him more ear- 
nestly about his pursuits, the books he read, and so 
on. His clear and decided answers made her quick- 
ly comprehend that his studies we're t>f a serious, 
perhaps what would be called of a nfrethodistical cast. 
But if they produced an effect upon his manner so 
pleasing as she had witnessed, such sweetness, such 
affection, she knew not where the objection to them 
could properly be made. She scarcely knew whe- 
ther she was pleased or not to find his little mind 
thus directed-— thus strongly influenced — as she con- 
ceived it to be ; for, with the vivacity of feeling 
which formed a feature in his character, she could 
observe that he was not likely to be lukewarm in 
whatever bias he took. 
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He made her more than usually thoughtful and 
pensive. Her mind fell into a state of musing more 
elevated than it had yet experienced. Ideas of the 
kind which then occupied it, had never before exci- 
ted her attention, or only in that vague, mysterious 
manner, in which impassioned souls in the hour of 
anguish instinctively recognise a great, an indefina- 
ble being, that governs— that afflicts — and to which 
in their extremity they involuntarily address suppli- 
cations* because they feel that His power is at work 
in their destiny— that His justice must be propiti- 
ated— and His mercy must be implored. This was 
all that she yet knew of devotion. Her little Ed- 
mund was the first to teach her better. 

She went to bid him good-night when he retired 
to rest. He was kneeling down to say his prayers 
as she entered the room. He rose in some confu- 
sion, and hesitated, as if unwilling to pursue his in- 
tention : but she said she wished to hear him ; and 
without further reluctance, simply and quietly, and as 
if it were so usual with him as to excite neither sur- 
prise nor emotion, he placed himself at her feet, and 
repeated the form of words he had been accustomed 
to use. His little heart was calm and undisturbed 
•—but Catherine's ! as a cherub from Heaven had 
spoken — it melted within her ! She thought of this 
neglected child, learning from strangers what his mo- 
ther should have taught. She thought of that un- 
happy mother, the prey of conflicting passions, sub- 
jugated to every impulse, and how far removed from 
what appeared to be within an infant's reach~the 
privilege — the hope— the comfort of prayer. Had 
it been poured forth by the most sublime, the most 
accomplished eloquence, it would fectatV) Yiw^ *&**x- 
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ed her in comparison with the soft infantine accents 
in which she heard, with a truth of devotion it had 
never inspired before, that Divine supplication— the 
summary of every want — of every hope ! — u Thy will 
be done" — were words which hitherto had fallen un- 
meaningly from her lips, uttered without conscious- 
ness, and alas ! how much without resignation ! But 
now her heart of stone seemed to be touched ; and 
as the tears streamed down her cheeks, she felt as if 
but to offer the sacrifice of stubborn inclination had 
something soothing in it, and she repeated after her 
child, not indeed in words, but in the uplifting of her 
wounded heart, *« Thy will be done !" 

She kissed him as he rose from his knees, and 
pressed him to her bosom— and then she retired to 
her chamber, to commune with her own heart. A 
new sense seemed to have sprung up within her — 
something happier, better than any thing she before 
possessed. But she wanted a friend ! She felt that 
all was as yet confusion and obscurity within her ; 
and that, whatever was the benefit she might confer 
upon herself, she still required some kindly hand to 
guide her. Amongst her acquaintance she knew of 
none who were even commonly religious ; that is to 
say, she knew of none who were even constant in 
such a semblance of devotion, as consisted in fre- 
quenting a place of worship once on a Sunday. She 
had long been certain that her case was beyond the 
reach of human aid. The total insufficiency of eve- 
ry thing worldly to console, or to direct her, was per- 
petually exemplified in the dissatisfaction, the dis- 
quiet, which had marked her life. She was formed 
for nobler emotions— for higher hopes— than had yet 
possessed her I 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

But these emotions — these hopes were yet but 
very vague and undefined. The little incident that 
had awakened them, gave place to remembrances, 
which it appeared as if nothing had the power to 
wipe away from her thoughts. The loss of St. Au- 
byn, and of those happy days she had known with 
him, before her tranquillity was ruined by the indul- 
gence of ungoverned imagination, her present total 
desolation, and the bitterness of her remorse— these 
were recollections which devoured every capability 
of happiness. In this state of wretchedness she was 
solitary, and unassisted by any offices of friendship 
or sympathy. Her only relation, Lady Vincent, as 
a. matter of decent attention, had paid her the condo- 
lence of a week's visit, on hearing of her loss. But 
perceiving the small account which Catherine made 
of her society, by refusing always to see her when, 
she could have the preferable indulgence of her grief 
in solitude, and soon growing weary of inhabiting a 
house so totally the seat of mourning, her Ladyship 
had by this time pretty nearly taken a final farewell 
of her unfortunate niece, contenting herself with hav- 
ing addressed to her a letter of four pages, contain- 
ing an abstract of all the remedies against grief with 
which her reading, or other sources of information, 
had furnished her ; but which, as Catherine did not 
peruse it, failed of producing the effect tier Ia&v 
ship anticipated from it. 
Vol. J.— J 
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Little Edmund had approached the nearest in of- 
fering consolation to poor Catherine's wounded spi- 
rit ; but Edmund was gone back to school, and with 
him was gone her only comfort. 

It was about a week after his return to the Miss 
Mortons, that, sitting one afternoon in a languid, 
listless manner by the window of her drawing-room, 
which fronted the street, Catherine perceived a fu- 
neral passing along ; and drawn to gaze at it by the 
peculiar interest, which makes all who look on such 
a scene, involuntarily identify it with that which one 
day is to be acted over them, she stood silent and at- 
tentive—marking the solemn motion of the hearse — 
the coaches which followed it— the insignia of wealth 
and consequence which were displayed — and musing 
with not unprofitable thoughts, upon the vanity which 
with so much pomp and circumstance conveyed to 
its last retreat, what was now as valueless as the dust 
to which it was returning. 

As thus she was moralising, her female servant 
entered the room upon some account or other, and 
Catherine inquired of her if she knew whose funeral 
it was which was then passing the window ? 

Having glanced at it, the girl replied with a hesi- 
tation and embarrassment which scarcely belonged to 
so simple a matter, " that she did not know." 

Her manner was such as to surprise Catherine, 
who could conceive no imaginable cause for it. But 
little accustomed to have her wishes disputed, and 
feeling a strange curiosity upon the. subject, she de- 
sired her to inquire of some one in the street, and 
bring her the name of the deceased. 

Perhaps, but for the opposition it met with, her 
inclination to know any thing about \t ^wovild have 
passed away. 
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But in this instance it was not to pass away ! The 
indulgence of it was to crowd upon her a train of re- 
flections, mysterious, awful, overwhelming ! That 
such would be their character may well be supposed, 
when the servant soon returning, brought her as a 
name no longer to be numbered amongst the living, 
a name no longer to be shuddered at with recoil and 
detestation — the name of Mrs. Elliot ! 

" Mrs. Elliot !" she faintly articulated. " What ! 
the Mrs. Elliot"— 

" Yes, ma'am," said the maid, anticipating what 
she would say. And though, from the shrewdness 
and facilities for observations which servants pos- 
sess, aware that some peculiar circumstances render- 
ed the very name of Mrs. Elliot one that never was 
to be brought within the hearing of her mistress, and 
she had in the first instance hesitated to utter it, yet 
could she not refrain, now that opportunity offered, 
from pouring out with a volubility, of which Cathe- 
rine heard indeed but little, the whole of what she 
knew about the matter* " Yes, ma'am," she con- 
tinued, "it is the same Mrs. Elliot that you knew. 
I heard of her death some days ago, ma'am, but I 
did not say any thing about it." 

Here Catherine sat down, and pressed her hand 
to her forehead ; and the servant went on. 

« 4 It certainly is a most shocking thing, to be sure, 
ma'am — and the Captain away— and she, poor thing, 
so thoughtless. I dare say there never was any body 
that thought less about dying than she did. Dear 
me, ma'am, it was only a few days before she died, 
when she was more fit to keep her Jbed, she would 
go on a gay water party with some of the officers and 
their ladies ; and there they were U\Y VncXn^, c^O^O^ 
at night— and she so ill with a bad c^^3^^^ x ~- 
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and so then, ma'am, she comes home shivering and 
shaking, and they carried her up to bed. But a ter- 
rible difficulty they had to keep her there. ' Let me 
get up/ she says ; 4 1 am engaged here — I am en- 
gaged there 9 — and then, poor thing, she began roam- 
ing about her fine gowns. Her maid told me her- 
self, it was quite shocking to think of any body going 
out of the world so full of vanity. 

" But perhaps she might repent for all that, 
ma'am," she continued, as a faint sort of groan es- 
caped from Catherine, which she interpreted into an 
indication of the distress with which she heard this 
narration. 

" You may go," said Catherine ; « I wish to be 
alone." 

" Augusta dead !" she repeated, as soon as she 
was free to indulge the fulness of her mind. *« Au- 
gusta dead !" — and on those two words what asso- 
ciations hung ! — Early days of frolic and of glee- 
sad hours of misery*— estrangement— and now, eter- 
nal separation. Her own history was so implicated 
in that of Augusta, that it seemed to her almost as 
if her part in life had abruptly ended ; and as if 
every event of former times had never any other 
foundation than a dream, from which this startling 
intelligence abruptly awakened her. 

Yet were there images of past sorrow, which the 
idea of Augusta revived with a force, which too 
truly told how real and how wretched they had been! 

In vain would she separate in the eye of fancy the 

form of that unhappy young woman, from another 

form as cold anfl as senseless as her's, which ever 

followed it in the train of sad associations which her 

distempered mind had linked together. St. Aubyn, 
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that beloved husband !— Oh, never since the fatal 
day in which they parted, had the remembrance of 
him been so vivid and so overpowering as at this 
hour ! and never, never had the consciousness of the 
injustice of her conduct towards him been so oppres- 
sive and so agonising as now, when the death of Au- 
gusta seemed to rend away the veil of doubt and ig- 
norance from her eyes, and to shew her at a glance 
the nothingness of every sorrow she had occasioned 
her, since this was the end of all. 

" Oh, wretched, wretched that I am l" she ex- 
claimed^ again and again reverting to the cruel past. 
" Oh, Augusta V 9 she continued in the distress of her 
soul, " I envy you, for you are at rest ; but for me 
there is no rest !" 

In these bursts of suffering she passed a long pe- 
riod ; at length she sufficiently tranquillised her ap- 
pearance, though her heart was still the seat of tu- 
mult, to determine upon solacing herself with the 
company of her little boy. It was Sunday, the day 
he usually spent with her ; but, owing to a more than 
common depression of spirits, accompanied with in- 
disposition, she had not at this time taken him home. 

She turned, however, to the thought of him, as to 
her all ; and believing that the soft air of a summer's 
evening would benefit her languid frame, she con- 
cealed her agitated countenance beneath a large bon- 
net and veil, and instead of sending a servant, went 
herself to the school to fetch him. 

On arriving there, she was informed that he was 
gone, with the rest of the children and their gover- 
ness, to evening service at the church ; and as it was 
likely to be some time before they returned horne^ 
she declined waiting, and walked itota <w& fcorar 
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** To church"— she repeated to herself ; " and why 
should I not go there too ? God knows I stand in 
need mpusgh of prayer— -if prayer could do me any 
good." But to her unsanctified heart there appear- 
ed a the present moment to be nothing but a dull 
dead blank in every thing that offered itself ; and 
hopeless of comfort, she abandoned the thought of 
seeking the aid of devotion. 

Yet on recollecting Edmund, she resumed her 
way to the church, not intending to enter it, but to 
wait for him in the walks that surrounded it. 

She came within sight of the building, and as she 
approached nearer she heard the sound of the organ, 
and the voices of the congregation accompanying it. 
Perhaps there is nothing more affecting to a sensitive 
mind than this species of music. A whole assembly 
joining in the praise of their Creator, affords as lively 
an image of the blest employment of the saints in hea- 
ven, as the imperfection of our human senses will 
enable us to conceive. Always accessible upon the 
side of feeling, Catherine stood arrested in her inten- 
tion of passing the sanctuary from whence this song 
of praise resounded ; and pausing at the door till it 
had ceased, she felt herself irresistibly led to enter 
the church ; but it was with a stealing footstep, for 
she shrunk from observation— not only because since 
her sad affliction she had recoiled from every eye, 
and more especially at this instant she was as un- 
fit, from the indulgence of extreme emotion, as she 
Was unwilling to be looked upon—but because there 
was a kind of stigma attached to the particular con- 
gregation here assembled, and to the minister they 
attended, which rendered it essential for all who had 
a fearful horror of being thought ridiculous, to be 
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cautious how they were supposed to approve, and 
sanction by their presence, either the one or the other* 
In one word, Mr. Fenton was what is called an evan- 
gelical preacher. As to what he really was, or what 
he was not, few, if any, of those who the most loudly 
condemned him, either knew or cared the value of a*» 
farthing. They were satisfied to take it upon trust - 
that he was a ranting, raving enthusiast : and so long 
as they were not called upon to judge of his merits 
or demerits by going to hear him, they troubled their 
heads very little about him, except when the intro- 
duction of his name furnished them with an exceed- 
ingly good joke. 

Amongst no class of persons had this joke been 
more prevalent, than that in which Catherine had 
particularly associated — the military part of the so- 
ciety ; and, totally invulnerable as she was at this in- 
stant to almost every human feeling but that of suf- 
fering, a slight shrinking at the thought of doing 
something ridiculous, as she crept into the church, 
evinced most powerfully, that of all the weapons with 
which our spiritual enemy assails us in this scene of 
warfare., there are few by which we are more easily 
and totally conquered than that of ridicule. 

She crept into the church, therefore, and looking 
neither to the right nor to the left, she stole amongst 
a crowd of persons who were standing in one of the 
aisles. The superiority of her appearance from those 
around her, soon occasioned her to receive the ci- 
vility of being offered a seat—a civility which her 
desire of escaping observation made her somewhat 
unwilling to accept ; but as it came from a very quiet 
looking old lady, who appeared to be more intent 
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upon her devotions than any thing else, Catherine 
availed herself of her offer, and walked into the pew. 

The slight agitation consequent upon finding her- 
self in what seemed to her so strange a place, and 
under the strange circumstances too of being to- 
tally alone, unattended even by a servant, occasioned 
her for the first few minutes to think of nothing but 
the oddity of her own conduct, and the absurd man- 
ner in which it would be commented upon were it 
to be known; and as she thus thought, feelings of an 
uneasy kind took strong possession of her mind. But 
these emotions soon yielded to others far more 
strange, far more new — and, ah ! how far more 
touching ! 

Her attention was first abstracted from herself by 
perceiving a general movement amongst the persons 
who crowded the aisle, to make way for another to 
pass ; and presently she perceived Mr, Fenton (who 
not having read prayers, had not yet made his ap- 
pearance,) approaching to ascend the pulpit. 

There was nothing of absurd, and even opprobious, 
that she had not at times heard attached to this man's 
name. The epithets of fanatic and hypocrite usually 
followed it ; and certainly he was about the last per- 
son to whom, from previous information, she would 
have been guided for spiritual comfort or direction. 

Yet was there something in his appearance which 
indescribably struck and interested her. 

Apparently he was about forty years of age, per- 
haps not quite so much; for the countenance was one 
on which intense emotion had left far deeper traces 
than those with which it had been marked by time. 
Mysterious thoughts, sublime reflections, agonising 
struggles, the perpetual conflict of flesh and spirit, 
were marked in living characters u^ou w«rj Y\ns. *x\& 
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feature ; and the first conclusion to which the rapid 
spirit of Catherine hastened, as she looked upon him, 
was this, " whatever he may be, he is no hypocrite." 
Absorbed in the greatness of his vocation, he scarce- 
ly seemed to see the crowd through which he pass- 
ed — a crowd made up of the most motley group of 
individuals which she had ever yet beheld. Here 
stood old men (for they were mostly aged persons, 
who, feeling the world every day and hour crumb- 
ling away from under them, were flying to the only 
rock on which to seek a foundation for their faltering 
feet) here they stood, looking up to their minister as 
to one who was dear to them ; who was intelligible 
to them; who gave them comfort. There stood 
younger persons, not driven upon this refuge by the 
sorrows of old age, or the apprehended nearness of 
an awful eternity, but equally impelled to seek it, as 
the dejected countenances of many manifestly pro- 
claimed, by some of those innumerable afflictions, 
which in every season and circumstance of human 
life call loudly upon every heart to think upon these 
things. 

Nor was there wanting amongst this curious as- 
sembly the union of all ages ; for looking round to 
see if she could discover Miss Morton's scholars, 
she soon perceived her little: Edmund, standing by the 
side of a pale, pensive woman, who she recognised 
at once to be one of whom he had spoken in no com- 
mon terms of pleasure, referring also to her instruc- 
tion almost every thing he had acquired. 

When she had asked him, u who heard him say 
his lessons ?" it was, ** Miss Ann." " Who taught 
him his hymns and prayers ?" " Miss Ann." " Who 
did he love better than the rest ot Yi\* \fc*Ofcfctv?* ^ 
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was decidedly " Miss Ann." "Was she young?" 
Catherine had asked ; but he hardly appeared to 
comprehend such a question till she had put it in 
the form of a comparison : u Was she as young as 
Catherine herself ?" u He did not know about her 
age ; she was not so pretty as mamma, and he believ- 
ed she must be a great deal older ; he dared to say 
she was very old, but not so very very old as Miss 
Morton." By the side of this personage then stood 
little Edmund ; his hymn book in his hand, and join- 
ing his small efforts of praise with those of the rest of 
the audience in the hymn, which, previous to the 
sermon, they were then singing* 

" This child is to affect and melt my heart," 
thought Catherine, as with a sigh, which with diffi- 
culty she restrained from breaking into a convulsive 
sob, she gazed upon him. 

The hymn concluded, and again her attention was 
drawn to Mr. Fenton ; and again her mental excla- 
mation was, " he is no hypocrite," as with a fer- 
vour—an intenseness— which compelled her heart 
involuntarily to go along with him in his supplica- 
tions, his soul was poured forth in prayer to God, 
" that his Holy Spirit might be in th&^nidst of them, 
and that it might more especially ble#i the words of 
His unworthy servant, and cause iB^ to penetrate 
to the hearts of his hearers." A more sincere 
« Amen" never broke from any lips, than that which 
insensibly escaped from Catherine, as he concluded 
this address ; and she prepared herself to attend to 
his sermon with an earnestness which no preacher 
had ever before awakened in her. 

The portion of Scripture he had selected for his 
text was that striking answer of Simon Peter to our 
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Saviour's inquiry, « Will yc also go away?" — " Lord, 
to whom shall we go ? Thou hast the words of eter- 
nal life." 

Having descanted at some length upon the occa- 
sion on which these remarkable words were spoken, 
he proceeded to illustrate them in language, which 
might be said rather to startle than displease the 
mind of Catherine* It was familiar to a degree, but 
not to be called vulgar ; it had the stamp of genuine- 
ness upon it ; and through whatever channel it pass- 
ed, it was still the sterling coin of truth. 

Her attention followed him not only without ef- 
fort, but with total abstraction from every thing else. 
He possessed in an eminent degree that peculiar fa- 
culty so desirable in a Minister of the Gospel; the 
art, while addressing himself generally, of seeming 
to speak to every individual of his audience, as if 
that person alone were the object of his attention. 

Scarcely could Catherine believe, but that he knew 
of one unhappy creature amongst his hearers, who 
vainly sought a hiding place from the terrors of her 
own mind : scarcely could she think but that she her- 
self was personally addressed, when with a solemnity 
that appalled her, 

" I ask you again," he said, " if there have not 
been many*— many bitter moments in your life, in 
which, knowing of nothing that could comfort you, 
in the despair of your souls, you were ready to call 
on the mountains to fall upon you, and the hills to 
cover you ? Have you not, in the paroxysms of your 
wretchedness, been ready to exclaim against the bur- 
then of existence? Have you not ejaculated with 
David, * Oh that I had wings like a dove^fat >2^k^ 
would I flee away and be at reslY* "R>ax xo v^asyw^V 
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shall I go— to whom shall I turn ? — I am pent up in 
this body, and there is no help for me." 

He still went on, but no longer were the sparkling 
eyes of Catherine rivetted upon him. He had pour- 
trayed to her a picture of herself which pierced her 
heart, and she covered her face to hide the gushing 
tears which were streaming down it. 

They did not cease, but they became of a peaceful 
—-almost of a rapturous kind, as, approaching to the 
conclusion of his discourse, he addresssed his flock 
in words of soothing and encouragement. 

" Yes, my dear brethren," he continued, " well 
can I appreciate the mortal struggles which, times in- 
numerable, have wrung from your hearts the inquiry 
of the Apostle, ' Lord, to whom shall we go ?' But 
have you, like him, with holy confidence and un- 
doubting faith, subjoined that heavenly conviction, 
' Thou hast the words of eternal life — to none can 
we fly but Thee— Thou art our shield and refuge, 
and in Thy protection alone can we find safety— Oh, 
hide us then under the shadow of Thy wing, till this 
tyranny be overpast !' Oh, if these aspirations have 
not been added ; if only in the weakness of mortality, 
you have exclaimed, where — where — shall I fl> — to 
whom shall I go? — how imperfect, how futile, has 
been the warning voice within. But I will hope bet- 
ter things of you. 1 will hope that in this agony of 
spirit you have not not only asked with Peter, « To 
whom shall I go V but that, like him, you have been 
directed to the only source of life and truth; that 
you have carried thither all your sins, all your sor- 
rows — that you have prostrated yourself with your 
guilty burthen at the feet of your Saviour — that with 
penitence and tears you have clasped your hands in 
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supplication before Him— -that from your inmost soul 
you have exclaimed, < I am unworthy that thou 
shouldst look upon me : I am guilty — I am vile, but 
I am broken hearted. I am heavy laden— laden with 
a corrupt nature — stormy passions, headstrong will 
-—and nowhere can I escape from the destruction they 
would bring upon my soul. But Thou hast called 
all such to come to Thee. Lord I am here !— here 
I will ^remain !— here I will lie humbled in the dust 
before Thee—waiting if haply some gleam of mercy 
and of peace may dawn upon my drooping spirit, and 
raise me up again to life and hope! 1 " 

He paused a little to repress the emotion which, 
as he spoke, impeded his words, and gave to his bro- 
ken accents and uplifted countenance an eloquence, 
which the tears of his audience testified to be to them 
of the most affecting kind ; and then, with the smile 
of a father addressing the children of his love and 
care, " Oh, beloved brethren,*' he proceeded, " ne- 
ver was this appeal made in vain ! never did the 
trembling sinner thus supplicafe his Redeemer, and 
meet with no reviving answer to his prayer. Go to 
Him then with all your troubles— all your difficulties 
— all your sins ; no matter what their number or de- 
gree, take them to Him, and he will blot them out, 
so that not one of them shall rise up to witness against 
yoq. ; but your soul shall be filled with peace~sweet 
peace, that words can never describe, nor can it ever 
enter into the natural heart of man to conceive ; for 
it is God's own heavenly peace, which doth truly 
pass all understanding." 

He then concluded with a prayer that one and all 
of his congregation might be filled with this Divine 

Vol. L— K 
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comfort, and with a blessing—which to poor Cathe- 
rine sounded, indeed, like a parting benediction, from 
one who not only wished but sought the welfare of 
her soul — he dismissed them. 

So entirely was she lost in the ideas his discourse 
had suggested, that she thought no more of Edmund. 
She thought only of returning home to solitude and 
to reflection. 

Arrived there, she sought her chamber, and upon 
her bended knees she sought her God. A sense of 
misery and helplessness wholly overpowered her; 
and though feeling as if volumes could not suffice to 
tell the variety of emotions which laboured in her 
bosom, she could utter nothing. Her words were lost 
in floods of tears, and in the moanings of a contrite 
spirit : " I am in distress— I want comfort — I want 
knowledge — teach me !" were the only ejaculations 
that found an utterance. 



CHAPTER IX. 

It may be supposed, from the circumstances of 
the preceding chapter, that Catherine is now to pre- 
sent one of those characters which never having pre- 
viously exhibited any sort of religion, is by some sud- 
den and unexpected incident, called in a moment to 
habits of reflection and repentance, and total altera- 
tion. 
/ would by no means be thought to dispute the ex- 
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istence of such a character or that its conversion 
might not be as sincere as it was sudden ; but I con- 
ceive that, in the general way, the growth of reli- 
gious principle in the heart, like that of every other 
principle, must be gradual and progressive, *the re- 
sult of struggles and of suffering ; and that, where 
this is not the case, it is more properly to be called 
religious feeling— a species of emotion which few 
minds are totally divested of, however the course of 
education and the manner of life may have deadened 
it. It was this latent emotion, then, which peculiar 
circumstances had suddenly excited in the breast of 
Catherine; and being, as yet, but a feeling, it ope- 
rated upon her with all the variation which feeling 
ever exhibits, till time and habits of exertion have 
transformed it into a principle. And alas! what 
length of time, what strength of exertion, are com- 
monly requisite to effect this change, even when Di- 
vine aid is constantly sought to strengthen the human 
endeavours, and without which, vainly indeed would 
« Paul plant and A polios water." But Catherine 
was yet young and inexperienced. She believed that 
the sweet consolation which the hitherto untried spe- 
cific of religion afforded her, would be as enduring 
as it undoubtedly was real, and that no return of stub- 
born will would impede her progress to peace. She 
knew not (to borrow the language of a poet) that 

" Habitual evils change not on a sudden ; 
But many days must pass and many sorrows, 
Conscious remorse and anguish must be felt, 
To curb desire — to break the stubborn will, 
And work a second nature in the soul." 

Deeply interested by his fervent zeal, affected with 
his earnestness, and persuaded lYifc\.%Ywfc^»Yeo^w*&> 
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by his monitions, she now constantly attended the 
ministry of Mr. Fenton. But the impatience with 
which she formed views, and hastened to conclusions 
upon every subject, presented a material obstacle to 
her deriving all the benefit his discourses were cal- 
culated to impart to any candid and inquiring mind. 
He taught with the most impressive energy the ne- 
cessity of seeking, by constant, fervent, and unwea- 
ried prayer, for that divine aid which can alone bless 
and prosper exertion. Yet when the labour of self 
control was difficult, the deceitfulness of the human 
heart, always prompt to seize upon any thing which 
administers to its gratification, occasioned her, not 
unfrequently, to distort the precepts of the gospel it- 
self; and because she there learnt that of herself she 
could do nothing, she forgot the freeness with which 
assistance was offered, and attempted nothing:— a 
terrible state for the moral powers to be" placed in, 
since it seems to be a law in the human mind that it 
never can be stationary ; but that if its movements 
are not progressive, they must be altogether retro- 
grade. Religion, therefore, at this period, acted pre- 
cisely as every other matter of strong excitement had 
ever acted upon her ; its influence was overpowering 
►—but inconstant. It was not the beam of that eter- 
nal sunshine, which diffuses over our rugged path a 
soft and holy radiance, but a meteor breaking forth 
in sudden bursts of light — retreating, to involve her 
in darkness and despair. 

In this state of mind, an impulse of inclination in- 
duced her one morning to call at Miss Morton's 
school, and, if possible, to introduce herself to Ed- 
mund's friend, u Miss Ann," ostensibly to thank her 
for her attention to the little boy, but principally 
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with a hope of finding her sufficiently intelligent and 
agreeable to promise her, in a farther acquaintance, 
an edifying companion for herself* Catherine was 
very desolate indeed at this period of her life. The 
manner in which, for some time previous to the loss 
of St. Aubyn, she had secluded herself from society, 
had exceedingly offended those amongst her acquain- 
tance whom her indiscreet remarks and superior at- 
tractions had already influenced to dislike her ; and 
now, without one friend, she was dally learning that 
no independepce of will exempts human creatures 
from a great reliance upon the society and kind of- 
fices of their species. It was with a hope, therefore, 
of discovering something congenial in the mind of 
" Miss Ann/' that she now sought her acquaintance. 
1 he transient view she had obtained of her at church 
inspired sentiments not of the most prepossessing 
kind : nor were they immediately improved by fur- 
ther observation* She was, as Edmund had said, a 
great deal older than mamma. She was apparently 
near forty years of age, plain, and almost homely in 
her dress, pale and sallow in her complexion, reserv- 
ed in her manners — at first Catherine thought awk- 
wardly so, but by degrees it wore off, and she talked 
a little. Catherine talked a great deal, for she went 
with her heart full of various emotions, in which sin- 
cere gratitude for the care and affection her dear 
child had received was predominant, and which 
prompted her to be unusually eloquent in expressing 
a sense of it. Miss Ann heard her tranquilly, and 
replied to her as Catherine thought frigidly— and 
every feeling of her heart, as suddenly as it had ex- 
panded, closed again; and the world apneare.dv*VNRX 
as full of disappointment, and cvwy bod^j Wv\. ^& ^^ 

x 2 
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agreeable as ever— and she expected to depart as mi- 
serable as she came, and much more so. She came 
with some hope of acquiring a friend, and with her 
usual impetuosity she persuaded herself she had only 
appeared to create an enemy : for in her hasty style 
of discovering the unpleasant, she believed that Ann 
Morton had taken her effusion of feeling as mere 
words of course ; and that, added to the character 
she might, from her seeming neglect of her child, 
hare previously bestowed upon her of an unfeeling 
mother, she now internally reproached her with that 
of a hypocrite, in assuming affections which her con- 
duct contradicted* Catherine was very much hurt : 
for, plain and unpretending as was her appearance, 
there was an indefinable something about Ann Mor- 
ton, which quite preserved her from appearing as a 
person whose opinion she would have been perfectly 
indifferent about. What she said, if it was only in 
three words* was said sensibly ; and though she was 
any thing to Catherine's fancy but agreeable, she was 
too mild— too placid, to be called with any propriety 
disagreeable. The first impression she had excited 
unconsciously melted into something less austere. 
Her notice of Edmund was affectionate, and indicated 
a mutual delight that was very pleasing. Altogether 
it was really more vexatious to Catherine than she 
chose to believe, to perceive (or to fancy that she 
perceived) how totally she had failed with her. But 
to endeavour by any means to recommend herself to 
the beiter opinion of a ". Miss Ann" would have im- 
plied a degree of humility which her religion had not 
yet betn able to impart. She rose to take her leave ; 
but Miss Ann requested her to have the goodness to 

V while ahe fetched her smer, ytVio wwX&ta wst- 
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ry not to see her, as she had been so kind as to favour 
them .with a call. 

Catherine resumed her seat, and after a short ab- 
sence Ann returned with her elder sister : a lady 
whom Catherine had not before seen, for St. Aubyn 
had made all the necessary arrangements when Ed- 
mund was first placed under their care ; her unhappy 
state of mind unfitting her for any transaction that 
required particular attention. 

If she had been dissatisfied with the quietude of 
Miss Arin, she had now an opportunity of valuing it 
by the force of contrast, for the sister was exactly in 
the other extreme. After exhausting her to the last 
degree, in talking about herself and her manifold vir- 
tues, she put the finishing stroke to Catherine's pa- 
tience, by alluding, with as little delicacy as might 
be expected, to her unfortunate loss, and the affliction 
in which it had plunged her. 

" And you too, ma'am, I find have been chastened 
of late ! I hope the visitation has been salutary." 

She had all along spoken in a strain of language, 
the meaning of which Catherine could only guess at. 
It was in a phraseology which, though used some, 
times in a pulpit, is in familiar discourse not very 
common. It consisted of certain words of perpetual 
recurrence, which, as far as she could comprehend 
them, it appeared to Catherine to be little less than 
impious to apply with the carelessness in which she 
used them ; but as she was not called upon to do any 
thing more than listen, she sustained her part of au- 
ditor very well till the last question, when she be- 
came agitated with many painful feelings. To have 
her sorrows thus familiarly an^ rou^VvV^ ^^x^^Ocvv:^ 
affected her more than she vr\*ta& to Vrc \««sw(^|| 
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She bent her head by way of making some reply, 
though she was little aware of what such a move- 
ment would be supposed to convey, till, seizing her 
hand, Miss Morton exclaimed, pressing it fervently, 
<< You have been so blessed, then ! Doubtless it was 
an experience the most edifying ; relate to me, my 
dear, under what circumstances it was vouchsafed;" 
•—and she was proceeding in a strain utterly unintel- 
ligible to her ; but coldly releasing her hand, Cathe- 
rine replied, that the affliction in which she had been 
tried was very severe ; • she hoped it had benefited 
her heart. She endeavoured to proceed, but emo- 
tion interrupted her, and, quite unable to control it, 
she burst into tears. Miss Morton looked at her 
with a changed and stern countenance, for she had 
uttered only the calm expression of " hoping that af- 
fliction had benefited her heart,"' without using any 
of the various phrases by which she was to have been 
recognised as one of a party. All this Catherine 
quickly saw had settled the case with Miss Morton. 
That to her was not material ; but it was material, 
she considered, to compose herself, and not betray 
before such cold, unapproving strangers the vehe- 
mence of feelings with which they could not he ex- 
pected to sympathise. She walked to the window to 
hide her tears ; and for a few moments endeavour, 
ing to occupy her attenion with other objects, she 
would soon have become calm had she not felt her 
hand gently taken, and turning in some surprise at 
such unexpected sympathy, she perceived by her side 
Edmund's friend, l < Miss Ann," looking at her with 
a face which compassion touched with an expression 

jfcat was almost beautiful. 

^^t*y f at every period of her Wfe, n»sa *\^vj* \.oo 
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much for Catherine, though it was very sweet to re- 
ceive it : and she in all her sorrows had received 
none— she had borne them all alone. When it did 
come, it wholly overpowered her ; and she cried till 
she sobbed again* 

The frigid Miss Morton had been called away 
while Catherine was standing at the window ; which 
perhaps encouraged her sister in offering this tribute 
of compassion to one, who, from her youth, her 
beauty, and her misfortunes, was altogether a being 
whom few persons could have beheld without inte- 
rest* 

Never was Catherine so practically taught the 
danger, the impropriety of judging hastily as at this 
moment. She saw no more the coldness, the apathy 
which had little less than disgusted her in the first 
appearance of Ann Morton ; but in its stead affec- 
tionate soothings— genuine pity. The woe of Cathe- 
rine was too real, her despair and remorse too true, 
to fail of affecting; and while she wept, the tears were 
streaming down the cheeks of Ann; and it was in ac- 
cents as broken as if she had been comforting a sis- 
ter, that she entreated her not " to be troubled — not 
to despair." 

44 Nq, . I am already better-*-happier," replied Ca- 
therine, *« for I have heard the voice of pity, for the 
first time these manv months." • 

44 If I can be of the smallest comfort," timidly and 
doubtfully said Ann. 

44 Oh, indeed you can-— indeed you can," inter- 
rupted Catherine ; ** I know nothing of forms — I am 
a creature of impulse. Will you come and see me 
will you come as to one who is seeking a (t\wA— » 
seeking xomfort ?— -Oh, if yo\TmVL do \\\\* v r 
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cpuld not go on, nor was it necessary. " I will come 
to you at any time," she said—" you have only to 
command my visits ; and be assured the hours I pass 
with you I shall number amongst the happiest of my 
existence, if I am permitted to suppose them produc- 
tive of any benefit to you." A day for their meet- 
ing was immediately proposed and accepted, and 
Catherine, having composed herself, then took her 
leave. 



CHAPTER X. 

If, in the short conference she then held with Ann 
Morton, Catherine found cause to change the hasty 
judgment she had, in the first instance, formed re- 
specting her merits, every succeeding interview (and 
they became very frequent) elevated her opinion of 
her new friend ; and, in the firmness and unbending 
sincerity of the counsels she offered, occasioned her 
to rejoicenn the circumstance which had led to their 
intimacy. 

The natural character of Ann was not very quickly 
to be discerned. Her mind, like her person, had 
changed with the variations of fate and fortune ; but 
with faculties of discernment so intuitive and pene- 
trating as Catherine possessed, she was not long in 
discovering that the calm demeanour, the tranquil 
conversation, the total abstraction from worldly 
thought or care which now distinguished Ann Mor- 
ton, by no means naturally characterised her. An 
occasional burst of energy, like a sudden gleam of 
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sunshine over a tract of snow, sometimes escaped 
her, when the impassioned Gathering, reverting to 
some of the circumstances of her past life, spoke of 
the trials and difficulties in which her tumultuous 
feelings had plunged her. 

44 But from these sorrows," said she to her, one 
evening when they were sitting together, after fre- 
quent and intimate intercourse had permitted them 
to approach to confidential communication, " from 
these sorrows, my good Ann, you, I should think, 
have been exempted tn your path through life.'' 

44 You may think wrong upon that point," replied 
Ann. 4 < It is not so unlikely as you imagine, that 
twenty years ago my feelings were more of the cha- 
racter you describe your own, and that I also have 
suffered from their indulgence." 

< 4 1 have sometimes thought that I could believe 
such a thing," said .Catherine with a smile. " I have 
sometimes thought that you were not always quite so 
inaccessible to human passions as you are npw. I 
have sometimes even believed," she continued, en- 
couraged to proceed by the assenting sigh and mourn- 
ful shake of her head, with which Ann heard her last 
observation, ' 4 I could sometimes fancy there was ori- 
ginally that in your character which at one time must 
have led you into danger, if not into difficulty. I am 
persuaded that naturally you were sprightly, witty — " 

4 < Naturally 1 am all that is vain and foolish," and 
she interrupted her with some animation, < ( and but 
for the blessing of disappointment, such I might to 
this hour have continued. But God was very good 
to me, and'delivered me from the danger of having 
my blind imperfect wishes gratified. He would have 
all my heart— oh, blessed be h\& i\a»m& tot \ato&% 
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it !" and tears of rapture mingled with the smile that 
beamed over her uplifted countenance. 

Catherine smiled too. 

'< Oh, I know well what I must seem to you," said 
Ann, " this poor devotee, you are thinking"-. 

« No— .no"— and Catherine impatiently interrupt- 
ed her, « I love to hear you, and I try to identify 
my own feelings with your's, but"— -she paused. 

«* But it cannot be, you would say. I believe you, 
Catherine, it cannot yet be, but it will be, neverthe- 
less. Your heart is not made to be satisfied with the 
things of time and sense." 

" They arc nothing to me, now," replied Cathe- 
rine sorrowfully, — " I had done with them when I 
was left desolate." 

u Oh, my love," said Ann, " that desponding tone 
belongs indeed to one who has been bereaved of these 
poor trifles, but not to her who has found those bet- 
ter things which the Christian seeks." # 

" I seek them with all my heart and soul— but 
when— when shall I find them," and Catherine clasp- 
ed her hands with energy together. 

< 4 In God's good time," replied Ann ; "but I, that 
have passed through the trial — 1 that have felt the 
strong temptations which youth, and I may presume 
to say talents, bring with them— I may tell you that 
it is not the first — no, nor the second — no, nor the 
third time that affliction comes and permanently 
sanctifies the heart. A great shock is given in the 
first calamity that occurs, and there is an impulse 
immediately to fly for refuge to any thing that of- 
fers. In your case and in mine, we were directed to 
religion, ,, 

"And it has comforted me beyond the power of 
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language to express/' said Catherine. " I do not de- 
ceive myself when I aver this to be true," 

44 1 am persuaded that you do not," replied Ann, 
« but, as yet, you know not what manner of spirit 
you are of. To discover this, you must be subject 
to the snares of the world ; you must be tempted— 
you must be tried ; then the nature of religious prin- 
ciple will display itself; then like me, you will pro. 
bably find that feeling, m ere ^ human feeling, has hi* 
therto been your guide — the impulse which, under 
the pressure of suffering, conducts every human be- 
ing, who is not callous to all devotion, to seek the 
aid of his Maker ; and then, like me too, you will 
learn that the Lord was not in the wind of human 
passion — not in the earthquake — not in the fire— but 
in the still small voice which comes when all these 
have passed away." 

Again Catherine smiled. " I cannot help it," said 
Ann good-hqmouredly ; " I can give you nothing but 
Scripture, so you must bear it, if you mean to bear 
with me." 

*< I can bear it very well,*' replied Catherine ; " I 
think you an enthusiast, and that you know — but it is 
the best sort of enthusiasm." 

" You will admit that ?" inquired Ann. 

" I have tried other kinds." Catherine sighed 
deeply. 

" And you found they would not do ?" said Ann. 

Catherine shook her head* 

" Ah, no !" continued Ann, " they will not do in- 
deed." 

" You confess that you also have tried the experi- 
ment ?" said Catherine. 

Vol. I.— L 
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" I am not aware of having made any particular 
confession," and she smiled. 

" No, not any particular one," said Catherine, " I 
wish you would do so." 

" I should be desirous to do any thing that you 
wish," replied Ann ; u and if to give you a brief 
sketch of my past life would amuse or inteiest you* 
I am quite willing to attempt it." 

This was a communication upon which Catherine 
had long felt some curiosity ; and she expressed in 
her animated manner, so much anxiety to receive it, 
that Ann without any hesitation complied. 

44 The prominent circumstances of my story," she 
said, '* have been so long driven from my thoughts 
by other, and I hope far better things, that 1 trust I 
can recal them without awakening any of the emo- 
tions they excited at the time of their occurrence. 
But I am very frail and feeble ; and if, in this narra- 
tion, some human feelings, which I fain would stifle, 
should appear, I do not ask you to forgive me, for I 
shall have other forgiveness to seek ; I only ask you, 
not from my weakness to misjudge the power of the 
Divine principle by which I now strive to regulate 
my affections. That is all sufficient for those who 
diligently seek it ; but perhaps, in reverting to the 
past, I may"-— she paused. 

44 1 would not urge you to do any thing repugnant 
to your inclinations," said Catherine in a tone of dis- 
appointment. 

« My inclination is to gratify you," said Ann; "and 
in thus varying our conversation with a detail of cir- 
cumstances more consonant to common occurrence 
than those I am generally led to speak to you upon, 
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I may not do disservice to the cause so dear to my 
heart." — She then proceeded. 

u I was born in a situation of life very different 
from that I now occupy. My sister and myself were 
the only children of our parents. My father was a 
merchant, and resided in London. He was engaged 
in most extensive speculations, and the fi est years of 
my life I passed in the midst of opulence and luxury. 
My sister, who is some years older than myself, did 
not reside at home ; she was taken in her childhood 
by a maiden sister of my father's, who wished to 
educate her as a companion for herself, professing, 
on her own part, an inflexible resolution never to 
change her situation by marriage ; and thus holding 
out to my father a great inducement to part with his 
daughter, by exciting an expectation that she intend- 
ed to consider her as her own child. She was thus 
taken away, and I alone was left to be thought about. 
I was sent to school, and there received as shewy and 
fashionable an education as it was customary to be- 
stow upon young women of much higher station in life 
than mine ; and in the pursuit of what was glittering 
rather than useful, 1 arrived at my eighteenth year, 
at which period my history may be said to com- 
mence. When 1 now look in the glass, I cannot but 
| wonder that I should ever have been the object of 
attachment to any man on the score of my personal 
attractions ; and as I certainly cannot expect that 
others should form a more favourable opinion on this 
point than I am disposed to do myself, 1 am afraid 
you will think that vanity has something to do in the 
recollections I am now to pourtray. But, in order 
to account for the sentiments 1 inspired, you must, 
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and may believe, that twenty years ago I had at any 
rate the advantage of youth — and" — 

" I can believe that not many women were, upon 
the whole, superior to you in attraction/ 9 said Cathe- 
rine, interrupting her ; and admiring, as she looked 
upon her face (not the beauty of feature and com- 
plexion, for whatever there had been, there was now 
no trace of either, but) the beams of intellect and 
feeling, which rendered the countenance of Ann 
Morton, when animated by conversation, or interest 
of any kind, far more lovely than would have been 
the most regular beauty which wanted this mental 
illumination. " But pray proceed," continued Ca- 
therine, " you had arrived at your eighteenth year, 
when your history you say began." 

"Yes j but I must speak of some circumstances 
which occurred previous to that period, as they are 
interwoven with, and form a principal feature in my 
story, little as they were worthy of it ;" and she 
sighed deeply. 

" When I returned home from school to take the 
management of my father's house, I was supposed 
by him to have acquired all the solidity and steadi- 
ness requisite for such a function ; and as he was a 
great deal too much engaged with his own pursuits 
to trouble himself about mine, he was very willing to 
take it for granted that they were perfectly what ihey 
ought to be. 

" The grand object upon which my heart was set, 
and upon which the heart of every living creature 
must be set, was happiness. I felt within myself a 
capability of it that was almost unbounded. But 
where to find it ?-— Ah, Catherine, it is only by learn* 
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ing with tears and disappointment where it is not; 
that we discover its abode. It is only when the 
heart is broken by sorrow that we listen to the Di- 
vine command, * Give me thy heart. Give it me, 
who never will deceive or disappoint your highest 
expectations,' 

*« We spent our summers invariably by the sea-side* 
In one of these excursions my father made an acquain- 
tance, or rather renewed an old acquaintance with a fa- 
mily of the name of Benson. It consisted of a father 
and mother, a son, and two daughters. We were soon 
very intimate, for Mr. Benson senior was, like my 
father, fond of cards and company ; and the mother, 
with the two young ladies, participated in my delight 
in balls, concerts, and public gaiety of every kind : 
for though in the midst of these amusements, 1 felt 
their insufficiency to make me happy, and if any 
thing better had been within my reach, I could have 
spurned them with the contempt they deserved : yet 
having nothing superior to turn to, in the society 
that surrounded me, I gave myself up to them with 
all the ardour with which it. was in my nature to give 
myself up to every thing. Besides, I was vain ; I 
liked to be admired : and as 1 dressed well, and 
danced well, and talked, and laughed, and so on, I 
generally found myself an object of considerable at- 
tention whenever I appeared in society. Thus, 
fighting my way alone, if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression—for I had no friend, my sister being always 
away— what wonder is it, that, nothing in the cir- 
cumstances of my life calling out any better, I yield- 
ed to all those feelings, which, in a greater or les& de- 
gree predominate, perhaps, v& mo«t \iotck.\x> to& ^gt*.- 

1*2 
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dually became to be little superior to a conceited 
chattering coquette." 

" Oh, you are too severe upon yourself/ 9 exclaimed 
Catherine ; " mistaken and imprudent you might 
be : but that, with such a heart and affections as yours 
you could ever be this contemptible person, I cannot 
believe/' 

" Oh, I was this, and worse than this," she exclaim- 
ed, " or how could I have been betrayed into mis- 
conduct, which lost me the only heart, the only"— 
she pressed her hand before her eyes, as vivid recol- 
lection seemed to rush upon her with agonising 
force. 

" Do not proceed/ 9 said Catherine : " I would not 
for the world that, to gratify any curiosity of mine, 
you should give pain to yourself, by recalling events 
that have long been buried in oblivion." 

u In oblivion !" she repeated in mournful accents ; 
*« I thought they were so buried— but"— 

She paused a few moments, and then, in a firmer 
voice*-*" I will go on," she said. 

" In the intimacy between us and the Bensons, it 
was not unlikely, as the younger Mr. Benson was ra- 
ther what is called a ladies' man, that he should dis-^ 
tinguish me with some particularity of attention. He^ 
very soon did so ; and as his family was good, and 
his expectations good also, my father encouraged 
him in his pretensions to my favour. As to myself, 
I suppose I did the same ; but to this day 1 have ne- 
ver been able to tell how 1 became so entangled as I 
did ; nor how it was ever possible for me to have 
held out a hope, which in my sober senses I never 
could Jjavc intended to realise \ for > with all my va- 
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trity and unsettled principles, I never looked forward 
to the thoughts of marriage with any man whom I 
could not perfectly esteem and honour. 1 considered 
that period, whenever it should arrive, as putting a 
total conclusion to the thoughtless, frivolous life I 
was then leading; and whoever had received my 
hand, might have depended upon its being accom- 
panied with affections more valuable perhaps than a 
superficial observer of my character would have con- 
sidered them. 

" No part of these affections had been given to Mr. 
Benson. I saw him as he was— a fashionable, but 
very foolish young man. I liked his attentions; they 
gave me consequence ; I saw too that they were en- 
vied by other young women, and that increased their 
value. In fact, 1 cannot dwell upon this part of my 
story ; all that can be said to extenuate my miscon- 
duct is, that I never thought, till it was too late, of 
what I was doing ; and when I found I could not, 
without incurring, justly incurring, a charge of the 
most heartless coquetry, reject his addresses, I ac- 
cepted them. But I cannot tell you the horror with 
which I found myself thus involved ; I cannot de- 
^ scribe to you the anguish with, which I lamented the 
W inconsiderate conduct which had occasioned it: a 
veil seemed to have fallen from my eyes, and all at 
once I viewed the manifold errors which, step by 
step, had conducted me to this desperate dilemma* 
I could not bear it. I determined, let it be followed 
by what consequences it might, that I would break 
off this unhappy engagement. I did so. The re- 
sult was, that J was little \ew vViwel Te^t^wx^^ <*» 
whole Benson family— to wYtout \ «wfc«» «i ^ 
duct must have appeared *m ^*«Y«iX «*****• 
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father too expressed himself as shocked, and almost 
dishonoured, by such behaviour on my part; and in 
the deepest disgrace with every body that knew me, 
I retired as much as possible from the world ; and in 
the calm of solitude I endeavoured, by religious 
reading and meditation, to amend my heart, and im- 
prove mv conduct. As we are very prompt in for- 
giving ourselves those mistakes which cost us little, 
and I had no disappointed affection to contend with, 
I soon regained that ardent desire of happiness which 
this unfortunate affair had for a time interrupted. 
But I had now learnt to seek for it no longer in the 
vain shadows which had so long deluded me. 1 re- 
turned to the world with better tastes-— better dispo- * 
sitions — a calmer mind — a kinder heart ; and Lean 
truly say, that, far from striving to excite the atten- 
tions of men, 1 shrunk with terror from their slight- 
est notice, for fear the natural gaiety of my temper 
should betray me into offering them such encourage- 
ment as should again involve me in embarrassment. 

" Iwasnow as steady and consistent in my deport- 
ment as the most rigid person could desire ; and a 
sufficient time having elapsed for the whole matter 
to be forgotten, m\ father began to take me out rfgain M 
into company. I had not long resumed a habit of™ 
visiting, when I was introduced one evening at a ball 
in town to a gentleman of the name of Villiers." 

She sighed deeply as she uttered the name^ and 
again for a little interval she paused. 

•* 1 could tell every circumstance that attended that 

evening/ 9 she continued, as if thinking aloud, " though 

years have intervened— I could tell every creature 

that was in the room— the very ntact \u which I sat 

—the dress I wore. Ah, why *— vtYiy iAi&&tcu>r<) vax» 
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vivid ?" and with difficulty restraining her tears, she 
rose and endeavoured to calm her perturbation. 

Interested and affected, Catherine could not cease 
to gaze upon her with looks of the deepest sympa- 
thy ; repeating her entreaties that she would spare 
k herself the distress of proceeding. 

" No— let me go on," she replied, resuming her 
seat; " I must hurry it over though," she continued, 
'< for 1 find I cannot — I must not be too minute. 

44 Mr. Villiers requested to be introduced to me, 
supposing of course that I should be inclined to join 
the dancers ; but since I acquired different tastes, I 
had invariably declined this sort of amusement. I 
believe I had imbibed a disgust for it, inconsequence 
• of its first being the medium of Mr. Benson's at ten- 
tions. I felt some pleasure at the approach of Mr. 
. Villiers, for I had been struck with his appearance, 
. which was elegant and gentlemanly in the highest 
degree. He came for the purpose of soliciting my 
hand in the dance ; but on my replying that 1 did not 
dance, he did not, as many men would have done, 
attempt to argue me out of my wish to decline it, 
but with an easy politeness that was quite charming, 
he took his place by me, and fell into a conversation, 
jyhich at first was, of course, made up of nothing 

ry particular, but which insensibly stole into a strain 
more pleasing than any which had ever yet been ad- 
dressed to me. 

" He was a man of the most exquisite taste, and 
possessing a highly cultivated mifd. Compared 
with the men I had been accustomed to converse 
with, he seemed like a being of another sphere. Ne- 
ver had I known such an eveiu\\^2& \Xv\&* \ *k.wnr&> 
for the £rat time in my UCe to b* ^r^tooxsAnoS^. 
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happiness ; for all that had hitherto passed with me 
for such, was faint and contemptible, when balanced 
with two hours of such conversation as I heard from 
Mr. Villiers. 

" I may venture to say, that he on his part appear, 
ed to be equally delighted. Appeared !— oh, he was! 
—he was ! How often did he render me happy in 
telling me the impression I made upon him the 6rst 
evening we met ! How often, almost in tears of rap- 
ture, have we mutually recurred to those sweet mo- 
ments, perhaps upon the whole the happiest, for they 
were the most tranquil, we were permitted to know. 
Soon, very soon, there came upon me such a storm of 
sorrow ! To me it came justly— most justly ; but 
upon him— -I cannot— I dare not be minute in detail- 
ing to you this portion of my story. Mr. Villiers 
proposed to me, after a very short acquaintance, and 
was received with the ready consent of my father, as 
my future husband. As he was already in the pos- ' 
session of an ample fortune, there existed no obsta- 
cle to impede our marriage, and the time was already ] 
fixed for that event, when I accompanied him, with 
my father, to Kamsgate. In the perfect happiness I j 
had enjoyed since my engagement with Mr. Villiers, \ 
I had almost forgotten there was such a person in^ 
the world as mv former admirer, Mr. Benson ; aQ ^V 
I concluded that he had equally forgotten me. But i 
it seems that he had thought of me, with all the bit. j 
terness and malignity with which a narrow revenge- 
ful spirit contemplates the unfortunate object of its 
resentment. He had told me, most assuredly, in a 
letter he sent me iff reply to one I addressed to him 
at the close of our acquaintance, sending him back 
his own, and reqiJ4fettflg»him to return my letters— 
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he had told me that he could not possibly comply 
with such a request ; softening down his refusal with 
protestations of attachment, and plainly assuring me 
that he considered me as his affianced wife ; and nei- 
ther could nor would cede his claims upon me to any 

- person living. Yet I was not alarmed by all this 
threatening ; for I never anticipated that he could 
k have the baseness to turn against me, the power he 
certainly possessed of injuring me. 

u But I little knew the vindictive nature of the per- 
son with whom 1 had to deal. We had been at 
Ramsgate about a qveek, when, one morning as I 
was walking with Villiers upon the pier, laughing 
and happy, my gaiety was suddenly checked by per- 
ceiving at a distance a figure which I immediately 
knew to be that of Benson : a lady was hanging upon 
his arm, whom I also recognised to be his sister. A 
dreadful tremor took possession of my whole frame: 
I seemed all at once to view the past, the present, 
and the dreaded future— for the sight of this man 

. presented to me a view of all the consequences which 
might follow his meeting me. Oh, how fervently at 
that moment did i wish that I had followed the die- 

* tates of conscience, which often prompted me to make 
ingenuous confession to Villiers of the whole of 
s unhappy affair J But as I trusted to the great 
probability of his never hearing any thing of it, and 
I knew myself now to be a totally different character 
to what I was at the senseless period of my life when 
it occured, I considered it amoffgst those errors of 
youth, which, when repenttd of, ought in common 
justice to be forgotten ; and that it would be foolish 
as well as unnecessary to recal events, that could d*> 
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me no credit, from the oblivion in which time had 
shrouded them. 

« While I was thus trembling and confused, we 
approached nearer and nearer to these people. At 
length, from a total incapability of proceeding, I 
turned, and, as carelessly as I could, saying to Vil- 
li ers, *let us look at the sea, 9 I drew him to the pa- 
rapet wall, and leaned over it, till, as I hoped, they 
must have passed by. But what was my horror, 
when close by my side as I stood, I heard the voice 
of Benson talking to his sister. I visibly shook from 
head to foot, and felt as if I mutft sink to the ground. 

« * Ann, what is the matter V said Villiers, feel- 
ing me tremble as I leaned upon his arm ; ' I am sure 
you are not well !' 

" I alleged a sudden faintness having come over 
me, and expressed a wish to return home. 

" He would have prevailed upon me to wait a few 
minutes, till I was better able to walk ? but I com- 
pelled him to come away, by almost forcibly dragging 
him from the spot. j 

" I saw by his countenance that he knew not what 
to make of my behaviour, and by a glance which he j 
threw upon the Bensons, whose voices in conversa- 
tion informed me that they were close by us, thought j 
I dared not turn my eyes towards them, I also salP ' 
that he suspected some connexion between the ap- .< 
pearance of these strangers and my sudden indispo- 
sition. 

" I was so greatfjfcdisturbed, that for the first few 
minutes after we got away from them, he only at* 
tempted to soothe and compose me. When I became 
more tranquil, he asked me, but not without conside- 
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rable agitation both of voice and manner, * if I knew 
either of the persons who had approached us !' 

" Intent upon escaping his. further inquiries, as 
blindly as it was wickedly, I faintly uttered, ' No.' 

" Scarcely was the wretched word pronounced, 
than I would have recalled it, almost with my life. 

«Had I been in any other place than where I was, 
I feel persuaded that I should have sunk upon my 
knees before him, and laid open to him every thought 
that was passing within me. But we were in the 
public street— my mind was in such a state of con- 
fusion and dismay, that I scarcely knew either what 
I said or did ; and only one desire was strongly pre. 
dominant, in me, which was to retain that affection 
on which my very existence seemed to depend, and 
which I dreaded would be dismissed if Villiers knew 
aught of this unhappy transaction, so delicate, so ex- 
ceedingly scrupulous was he upon every point of ho- 
nourable conduct. 

" We reached home in silence, for neither of us 
were inclined to talk. It had been settled, previous 
to this unfortunate morning, that I should accompany 
him with a party of friends to a ball that was to take 
place that evening. 

" On arriving at home, he hesitated, as if inclined 

walk in ; but I did not urge him to do so, for I 
wanted to be in solitude, to recover from the terrible 
perturbation into which I had been thrown by this 
unexpected incident. Perceiving that I did not 
urge his coming in, he tookAis leave, saying, * I 
shall be with you at the appointed time to-night. 9 

" This was terrible to me ; for I knew enough of 
the Bensons, to be very certain that nothing in the. 
shape of a ball could pass by Xtaux lnftvwx ^3&ssa\«.- 

Vol.L— M 
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ing seen at it. I determined to plead an excuse for 
not keeping my engagement, since, to run the hazard 
of again encountering them was more dreadful to me 
than words can describe. It would have been em- 
barrassing enough under any circumstances; but my 
wretched duplicity had rendered it perfectly shock* 
ing, even to think of the possibility of being recog- 
nised by them in the very face of Villiers, to whom 
I had just denied that 1 ever knew them. I must 
stay at home then, at all events, and hoping against 
all hope, for I reasonably could entertain none, that 
he would believe I still suffered from indisposition, 
and nothing else, I wrote him a short note in the 
course of the afternoon, to say that I felt too unwell 
to go to the ball, and should therefore decline it. 

« He came to me immediately, to endeavour to 
persuade me, if possible to accompany the party who 
were going, as he himself could not be released from 
his engagement to them, as they consisted chiefly 
of his female relations, who depended upon him as 
their escort. 

"I had only one answer-— I could not go— and the 
present moment not being a favourable one for en- 
tering upon a discussion so painful and embarrassing 
as the subject I had to speak upon would have intro-^ 
duced, I postponed a confession, which I resolved tcJP 
make him respecting all that had transpired in my 
acquaintance with the Bensons. Perceiving that he 
could not prevail udoo me, and doubtless believing 
that I was not ingeflfcus as to the real cause of my 
obstinacy, he left me in some displeasure ; and no 
sooner was he gone from the house, than I retired to 
my chamber, to muse upon the best possible method 
of explaining to liim that pan of my history, which 
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the events of this day sufficiently informed me ought 
long since to have been committed to his knowledge. 

" At first I thought of writing to him, and I sat 
down to do so ; but recollecting the advantage which 
conversation always affords where there is a design 
of being ingenuous, I prepared to seek an interview 
with him, and in a personal conference disclose the 
case. I knew that he would call upon me early the 
next morning, and I should then have an opportu- 
nity of talking with him ; I endeavoured, therefore, 
to the best of my ability, to soothe my mind into a 
state of tranquillity ; and, in the belief that my sin- 
cerity would have great weight with him, I had lit- 
tle doubt but that I should be restored to his good 
opinion, without which I could affix, but little value 
to his affection. 

" I had made no arrangement in my own mind as 
to the manner in which I should make my disclo- 
sure; I determined upon nothing but to tell the truth, 
and leave that to advocate my cause. Never was 
impatience equal to mine, when the hour arrived on 
the following day in which I made myself sure of 
seeing him ; and never was disappointment so hard 
to be borne as that I experienced, when not only that 
hour, but the next, and the next passed away, and he 
came not. Surmises the most alarming took posses- 
sion of me ; but that I thought it impossible for Ben- 
son to have been so base, I could have believed that 
he had met with Villiers, and disputed his clain to 
my hand, by declaring my^prner engagement to 
him. Something very extraordinary, I was certain, 
must have occurred ; for the eagerness with which 
Villiers always sought my society could not thus sud- 
denly have ceased without a caute. Kx\ut\\ «*&&. 
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bear my suspense no longer, and, as the only means 
I knew of hearing any tidings of him, I resolved to 
call upon his cousins, who were staying in the place, 
and who had been with him the night before at the 
ball ; and, under pretence of inquiring after their 
amusement on the previous evening, learn if possible 
what was the reason of his absence from me. 

< ( On arriving there I was shewn up stairs, and 
after waiting some time without seeing any one, the 
servant brought me word that the ladies were parti- 
cularly engaged, and hoped I would excuse their 
not seeing me. I was upon terms of such familiarity 
with them, that it was impossible to suppose they 
were so engaged as not to be able to admit me, had 
they been inclined. I could only construe such a 
message, therefore, into a design of affronting me ; 
and, though I could not well imagine how they could 
have heard any thing to my prejudice, I could not 
for a moment doubt but what they had : and, humi- 
liated in the extreme, I turned from the house with 
a sense of insult, which made me think with a degree 
of scorn upon them all — yes, even upon Villiers him- 
self—for the consciousness I felt of loving him with 
a faithfulness which deserved his respect, exempted 
me from deserving the pain which this strange con- 
duct on his part, and on that of his family, inflicted * 
upon me. Scarcely knowing what I did, or whither 
I went, I rambled on, in a state of mind that border- 
ed on distraction ; for the vague alarms with which 
it was filled were ^pre insupportable to me than 
would have been any species of calamity which was 
clear and defined. 

44 I went to the pier, thinking it possible that I 
might there meet Villiers, since that was our daily 
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walk, and it was now about the hour for it* My 
mind was only filled with the thought of him—the 
idea of seeing Benson never occurred to me* What 
was my horror, then, as I was rapidly proceeding 
towards a figure which was pensively leaning over 
the parapet, and which I recognised at once to be 
that of Viiliers— think what were my sensations, 
when, just as I was within speaking distance of him, 
I heard my name pronounced by some one who was 
quickly .following me, and on turning my head, I 
perceived by my side the dreaded Benson ; who with 
an effrontery that struck me dumb, and rendered me 
powerless to oppose it, requested me to allow him 
five minutes' conversation with me. At the very 
moment that he addressed me,' Viiliers looked round, 
and perceived me — perceived me thus familiarly ac- 
costed by the very person, whom only the day be- 
fore I had denied any acquaintance with. His look, 
as he directed it to me — oh ! shall I ever forget it ? 
•—shall I ever f — and she clasped her hands in the 
vehemence of feeling, incapable for many moments 
of proceeding. At length, •« I sprung towards him,' 5 
she said— " I said nothing, but 1 extended both my 
hands to supplicate his stay, for I saw that he was 
going. He looked upon me once again, and in a 1o$f 
and broken voice he uttered my name — * Oh, Ann,* 
he said, 4 was mine a heart to play with too?' He 
was gone before I could utter a word, and I sunk 
down upon the parapet, wishinjt in the wretchedness 
of my soul, that the great waste of waters before me 
would receive and bury me in its abyss. I could not 
speak— I could not weep — I could only sigh— sigh 
as if m> heart would break ; and n while. I v^V\\v\Svys» 
dumb agony % of spirit, he who ta& Yraat ^* w^** 1 
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of this misery stood by my side, though of his pre- 
sence I was unconscious till I again heard his voice, 
4 1 will explain to you,' he said « if you will permit 
me. 9 

« « No, no— go, go— leave my sight,' I repeated 
with unutterable scorn j ' this is your work — this is 
your doing !' and at the thought of the wretchedness 
he had brought upon me, I burst into tears, 

" He attempted to soothe me, for I believe he was 
affected by my distress ; but I broke from him, and 
as if I was escaping from a demon, I little less than 
ran away* 

" You will easily suppose what I endured on my 
return home. I formed and abandoned innumerable 
plans for seeking an interview with Villiers ; but 
they were all obviated by my receiving from him in 
the course of the evening a letter, which, after briefly 
detailing the circumstances which led to it, concluded 
with addressing to me a forgiving — but a final fare- 
well. 

" I could repeat it to you by heart, but I dare not 
— I dare not think of that terrible night — I must be 
brief* He had danced the preceding evening with 
Miss Benson, and, unfortunately having a curiosity 
to know if there really existed any connexion between i 
their appearance in the morning and my agitation, he 
carelessly asked her if she knew me, little anticipa- 
ting what he was to hear. I believe she did not at 
the time know of th^ connexion that subsisted be- 
tween Villiers and myself, or she could not have had 
the cruelty to say what she did. She not only knew 
me, she said, but she was at one time likely to have 
become a relation of mine ; in fact, she told him that 
her brother to that day held YtuaseU eti^i^A \a xa^ 
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and she did not suppose that I could consider myself 
free to accept any other addresses than his. So 
much was Villiers petrified by this intelligence, that 
he almost immediately sought an interview with Ben- 
son : who confirmed it, by offering to shew him my 
letters, which he still retained. 

44 For the sort of unwarrantable chattering on his 
sister's side, which had led to this, Benson affected to 
be very angry, as he informed me in a letter which 
he sent me, explanatory of his share in the transac- 
tion, and containing protestations of unchanging af. 
fection, and intreaties for an interview ; all of which, 
you will readily believe, I spurned with contempt. 
I wrote him only these few lines: 

u * You may rest satisfied — your work is done— 
you have robbed me of every hope of happiness in 
this world — let me then hear no more of a name, 
which I can never think of without detestation.' 

44 I did hear no more of him." 

44 Nor yet of— Catherine hesitated. 

44 Alas ! of Villiers ? — Yes, of his death. He went 
to India, and there died ; but I cannot — I cannot 
speak qf this." 

44 No," said Catherine, fondly taking her hand, 
and soothing the burst of anguish with which she 
gave this intelligence, " we will mention him no 
more.'* 

" This sorrow," continued Ann, " was but the be- 
ginning of chastening. I was to be many times tried 
in the furnace of affliction. I had but just regained 
tranquillity, when my father, through unfortunate 
speculations in business, from the height of affluence 
was suddenly reduced to a state of ah%o\>\Ve. ^'wax- 
To heighten our troubles, my *xxt*x YhA V^ YX OV5XCS 
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her power to be serviceable to us in our misfortunes, 
by forming an imprudent marriage, in defiance of all 
her resolutions to the contrary, with a man young 
enough to be her son ; and whose first act of autho- 
rity was manifested in sending back my sister to her 
father's house. She had only been returned a month 
when mv father failed, and upon her this misfortune 
fell with peculiar force : for she had been brought 
up hitherto in the lap of ease and comfort, without 
anxiety for the present, or care for the future. 

" It now became necessary that we should turn our 
powers, whatever they might be, to some useful pur- 
pose ; and our connexions being numerous, and an 
opening for such an undertaking offering in this place, 
We were induced to repair here for the purpose of 
establishing ourselves at the head of a preparatory 
school. 

" My poor father removed from London, and took 
up his residence with us. But his misfortunes prey- 
ed upon him and undermined his health, and he lived 
but a very short time after this calamity occurred. 

" From this period I have little or nothing further 
to say of myself. The storm had gone over my 
soul, but I was still far from God. 1 had sought 
him, indeed, in the ravages it had made upon my 
peace, but He was not there. It was in the still mo- 
ment of reflection, when one by one my sorrows had 
passed away, and my vanities departed, that, like the 
sinful woman, whose accusers had vanished, I found 
myself alone with my Saviour." 

tfc You are an extraordinary creature,'' said Cathe*> 
rine, with something between a smile and a sigh. 

** I iim now a happy one," replied Ann, "and that, 
perhaps, is to be extraordinary." 
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" But your sister," inquired Catherine, " how did 
she imbibe her religious propensities i" 

"It was my own story you requested to hear," 
said Ann, with a smile ; u I cannot undertake to add 
my sister's." 

Catherine saw and respected the motive that re- 
strained Ann from speaking upon this point. Miss 
Morton's religion, as Catherine conceived, resulted 
chiefly from that love ot distinction, which occasion- 
ally impels those, who can gratify it in no other way, 
to make themselves the members of a party, which, 
if it possessed no worthier objects to support its ere* 
dit, would certainly deserve the opprobrium that is 
too commonly heaped upon it. 



CHAPTER XL 

The succeeding year of Catherine's life passed 
away, and insensibly bore off with it the poignant re- 
membrance of her early sorrows. They now lived 
in her memory as past grief commonly lives in the 
impassioned mind, as a touching recollection which 
awakens sentiments melancholy indeed, but sweet 
and soothing. 

In the society of her good friend Ann Morton, 
the occasional visits of her sweet boy, the exercise 
of her mental acquirements and her devotional du- 
ties, days, weeks, and months flew rapidly away ; 
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fend never had there been a period in her life, in 
which she was so nearly in possession of that species 
of tranquil happiness, which experience proves to be 
the best adapted for continuance. 

But there were moments— and Ann Morton, in 
the ardour of her religious enthusiasm, herself abju- 
ring all worldly affections, beheld them with anxiety 
amounting to terror — there were moments, when a 
lingering after change, and an occasional weariness 
of the unvarying life she now led, bespoke that all 
was not yet so subdued as she could wish in Cathe- 
rine's ardent temperament. As the heaviness of 
sorrow and the sting of disappointment lost the 
power to oppress and pain her, the vivacity of her 
disposition returned, and, even in the midst of the 
most serious discourse with her friend Ann, frequent 
strokes of smartness and gaiety would draw from her 
companion a reproving shake of the head, with which 
she tried to discountenance the smile that could not 
be repelled, when she listened to the sprightly re- 
marks that fell from the lips of this child of nature, 
who, in conversation with one so entirely in her con- 
fidence as Ann was, might truly be said to think aloud, 
so totally was every rising thought laid open to her 
view. 

One morning about this time, Ann received a 
message that Mrs. St. Aubyn wished immediately to 
see her. 

" i have had a letter from my aunt Lady Vin- 
cent," said Catherine, as soon as she had welcomed 
her friend, u and I want—I scarcely know what- 
for 1 cannot say your advice, since the step I ought 
to take is certainly clear enough. But you are won- 
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dering what this preamble tends to. There is her 
letter ;" and she took it from her pocket, to give it 
to Ann for her perusal. 

Though the epistle was a very long one, the ex- 
treme magnanimity to which Lady Vincent had 
wrought herself not being to be disclosed without 
considerable pomp and circumstance of diction, it 
may be told in a very few words to our readers. 
The fact then was simply this, that her Ladyship, 
like the rest of the world, growing older, began to 
feel the want of society and attention, which she 
found she could not so easily command as formerly, 
when her health and means of enjoyment were bet- 
ter. Instead of going out most nights in the week, 
she was now, by the growing infirmities of advanc- 
ing life, compelled to stay at home the greater part 
of her time. — To be alone, was to inflict upon her- 
self a penance which she scarcely knew how to en* 
dure ; but she found it now so difficult, upon the . 
score of her own attractions, to assemble any of her 
numerous acquaintance about her, that she cast her 
eyes upon Catherine, in the certainty of obtaining 
her as a resident under her roof ; and in the hope, 
that with the aid of her beauty and accomplishments) 
she not only might still keep in with the world, but se- 
cure to herself a companion, which was infinitely pre- 
ferable to none at all. Moreover, as in the course 
of nature, she must certainly die, however unwilling 
to do so, and, in all probability, before her niece, it 
was as will, she considered, to make a virtue of ne- 
cessity ; and as she tould not with propriety do other- 
wise than bequeath to Catherine what property she 
had to leave, (which indeed was not much, the prin- 
cipal part of her fortune coufc\&\An% <& ^ \^v»t % 
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which descended to a relative of ber husband's,) it 
would be desirable to have as much acknowledge- 
ment in Catherine's attention and services, as it was 
usual with her to take for the favours she conferred. 

This was the plain state of the case* She unfold- 
ed it, however, to Catherine in such a multiplicity 
of assurances of affection — wishes to testify it in her 
life-time ; anxiety about Edmund, who was now of 
an age to be removed to a better school ; and pro- 
mises that, if Catherine conformed to her wishes in 
residing with her, and, as far as she reasonably could, 
exerting herself for her aunt's comfort, she would 
henceforth take upon herself the charge of his edu- 
cation, and consider him at her death ; that, for the 
sake of this darling child, Catherine felt herself im- 
periously called upon to make a sacrifice of her own 
inclinations, which would forcibly have impelled her, 
without a moment's hesitation, to decline an offer, 
which, as far as she was personally concerned, pro- 
mised her nothing but what she would have been glad 
to renounce. 

When Ann had finished reading the letter, she re- 
turned it to Catherine, but without immediately mak- 
ing any comment upon its contents. 

" You cannot think that I ought to decline such a 
proposal ?" said Catherine, in an inquiring tone. 

« No," was Ann's answer. 

Catherine waited a reasonable time for what fur- 
ther she might be inclined to add, but in vain. It 
seemed as if a weight had fallen upon the mind of 
Ann Morton, and impaired all her faculties of speech 
and thought. 

" My good creature," said Catherine, affection- 
ately^ " what is the matter ? One would think that 
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Lady Vincent had sent to summons you into the 
world again, instead of me.'' 

41 1 would, with all my heart, that it had been so !" 
replied Ann. « I would that I, instead of you, had 
been called to stem this dangerous torrent in which 
you will soon be embarked : for I should have been 
armed against its terrors — but you, Catherine"-— she 
turned away to hide her tears. \ 

" My kind, dear friend/' said Catherine, taking 
' her hand, " what can possess you ! Do you think 
that 1 am really a poor weak child, not to be trusted 
to guide myself in the career of life ?" 

<< I think just that !" was all that Ann could arti- 
culate. 

" You flatter me, certainly," was Catherine's some- 
what offended reply. 

" No-— 1 cannot flatter you," sighed Ann ; "I can 
do nothing for you, but pray, and that I do every 
hour in the day. Oh, Catherine—- your soul— your 
immortal soul — if you knew how dear it is to me !" 

" I believe it — I do believe it, my dear Ann !" 
said Catherine, deeply affected with her energy ; 
" and do you think it is not as dear and valuable to 
me ? Do you think I will not strive to watch over 
and nourish those divine hopes which have begun to 
live within me ? Oh, think better of me l" 

" I can only think of you as a fallen child of 
Adam," replied Ann ; " but one whose rescue from 
eternal perdition is so much the object of my desire, 
that I know not, now, the affliction that could fall 
upon me so overwhelming, as to hear th^t you had 
sunk down from that state of hope, to which it is one 
of the blessings of my existence to believe, <&»&.<» *&&*> 

Vol, I— N 
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der heaven, I have been permitted to be a humble 
means of raising you." 

The truth and solemnity of her manner was little 
less than appalling to Catherine, who, from the pecu- 
liar nature of the religious feelings she had imbibed, 
was inclined to admit, in her return to the world, the 
dreadful possibility which Ann recoiled from. 

"I think that—I believe it will be better for me— 
yet, for dear Edmund's sake—for my dear boy's 
sake — Oh, Ann, dont perplex my poor mind, but tell 
me"-— and the conflict of her thoughts betrayed itself 
in every broken sentence she uttered. 

" I will not perplex you," replied Ann. " It seems 
to me that you cannot, upon every account, do other- 
wise than accept your aunt's invitation. All circum- 
stances considered, it implies little less than a com- 
mand, which I believe it to be your duty to comply 
with. I would say then, go ! and may the God of 
Israel go with you ! I must leave you now Cathe- 
rine ; when I see you again 1 shall be better able to 
talk upon the subject ; at present this trial is heavy 
to me ;" and extending her hand, she pressed that of 
Catherine to her lips— -and was gone. 

« They talk of these people being selfish," said Ca- 
therine to herself, as soon as she had dried the tears 
which Ann's affection had excited ; " they talk of 
these people being selfish, hypocritical, canting, and 
I know not what else, that is bad ! Here is one that 
would shame such calumniators* 

" * What's Hecuba to him , or he to Hecuba, 
That he should weep for her V" ' ** 

she continued, in the words of Hamlet ; thinking of 
the total disinterestedness of feeling which could 
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draw such testimony as she had just witnessed, of the 
manner in which " these Christians love one ano- 
ther." 

" Some would doubtless tell me," continued Cathe- 
rine, still in reverie, " that pure selfishness was at the 
bottom of it all; and that regret for the loss of a scho- 
lar, and for the worldly advantages he and I may have 
brought her, would sufficiently account for her grief at 
these tidings* But if this had been the case, how easily 
might she have thrown objections in the way of my 
proceeding in the measure I am about to adopt ! how 
easily might she have used her influence over such a 
temper as mine, to restrain me from pursuing it! In- 
stead of which, how prompt her reply— -that I ought 
to follow it. Ah ! how disinterested, how genuinely 
simple and true in their conduct, are the real disci- 
ples of Christianity ! Unmixed selfishness exists in 
every one else. The philosopher with his system, 
is regularly selfish by plan and rule ; and every thing 
that excites us as human creatures, must perhaps, re- 
sult from that craving desire of happiness, which is 
only another name for selfishness. But it is Chris- 
tianity alone, that purifies this desire from as much 
of the dross of mortality as can be expunged from 
it ; and day by day it becomes more unalloyed, more 
bright, more heavenly, till death has translated it to 
its proper sphere of action, and transmuted it to com* 
plete perfection." 

While such were the thoughts of Catherine, Ann 
Morton had sought in solitude to regain the compo- 
sure of mind now so habitual to her, and which this 
unexpected intelligence had so much disturbed. 

Her knowledge of the character of Catherine in- 
spired her with doubts, Yta&oii&YAe. traw^x^ <& 
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stability ia religious profession, when, added to the 
daily reviving gaiety of her natural disposition, she 
was assaulted by those temptations from the world, 
which the habits of Lady Vincent, and a London 
life, would, infallibly, assemble around hen " But 
I know that Thou art all sufficient !" she continued, 
with uplifted eyes; " I know that thou wilt keep those 
whom thou hast chosen ! Oh, take for thine own, 
this creature for whom I pray— and that dear child, 
whom, for so long a time, thou hast given me to train 
up in Christian education. Deliver them from the 
enemy ! and, amidst all the snares of an ungodly 
world, let them ever be found amongst thy children, 
secure in thy protection, sheltered by thy love— -and 
at the last, received to thine eternal kingdom !" 

No species of affliction could befal Ann Morton, 
which the resource to which she now applied, did 
not avail to comfort. She descended from her cham- 
ber calm and tranquil ; she went about the duties of 
her school as if nothing had occurred to interrupt the 
smooth current of her thoughts ; and when again, 
she and Catherine met, she was the same in every 
respect as if their last agitating interview had never 
occurred. 

She assisted in making preparations for their de- 
parture, which Lady Vincent had particularly re- 
quested might not be protracted beyond what was 
absolutely necessary, and, at the end of a week, she 
came with an unchanging cheek to take her last fare- 
well, and witness their setting off. 

Catherine herself was all emotion. Not one intel- 
ligible word could find utterance from her lips. No- 
thing but sighs, and floods of tears, testified how 
deeply her heart was touched in this separation from 
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her dearest and sincerest friend ; for such v since the 
loss of St. Aubyn, she had ever called and consider- 
ed Ann. 

" You will— .still love"— she attempted to add 
more, but in vain. 

« Every thought of you both will be a prayer \" 
said Ann, interpreting what Catherine would have 
said ; " now let us add no more.' 9 Her voice falter- 
ed as she spoke, and tears rose to her eyes; she tried 
to hide them on the cheek of Edmund, who held up 
his face, quite wet with tears, to take her parting 
kiss. '* God bless my child !" she uttered ; not as a 
common parting benediction, but with a fervour that 
rose from the bottom of her soul. 

u Both mother and child-— may he bless with an 
everlasting portion !" she had just power to articu- 
late, as, turning from him to Catherine, she received 
her last adieu. 



CHAPTER XII. 

« 

In looking forward to advancing years, we seem 

to be gazing upon a mysterious avenue of a length 

so interminable, that we think our footsteps must fail 

to bring us to its close. But arrived there, the scene 

through which we passed, appears to have vanished, 

and in the eye of fancy, we seem almost to stand 

upon the very point from which we set out. 

n 2 
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And hence what Crabbe bo forcibly calls— 

'♦ This age's riddle— wh^n each day appears 
So tery long, so very short the years." 

The lapse of time io the history of every indivi- 
dual, will be fraught with manifest and important al- 
terations. The change of youth to middle age, of 
middle age to decline, and of decline into old age y 
are events by which the smoothest destiny must be 
diversified, however unvarying in other respects. 
But these are changes so imperceptibly accomplish- 
ed, that if the current of life be unruffled by storms, 
we sail down it unconscious of the space we pass, till 
some restless " compagnon de voyage, 9 less content- 
ed than ourselves to forget it, com pels us by some 
unhappy remark (too true to be contradicted) to look 
back and wonder at our progress. 

Without such a monitor, or without a far better 
one in religion, it would be difficult to say how many 
years m : ght roll over our heads unimproved, and 
almost, unobserved. 

Yet where is the person so insensible, who, if ad- 
dressed in a warning voice in these words, " five 
and twenty years hence, you will be in all respects, 
excepting the changes that time must make in your 
appearance, the same creature that you are now," 
where is the person who would not reply, " impos- 
sible !" The young would say, " I shall have re- 
nounced the follies of my youth— I shall have ac- 
quired steadiness of conduct — I shall be married— 
1 shall be settled— .in short, I shall be altogether a 
different person.'* One of middle age would rcpljr, 
« 1 hope not— I hope by that time to have done witfi 
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the world— to have made my peace with God— and 
to be looking for better things than I can find here." 
And as for the aged, they would reasonably enough 
remark, that •* for them there existed no such period 
—It was time for them already to be making up their 
accounts, and they only waited till such an event, or 
such and such things had taken place, to give them- 
selves up to the work of religion, and withdraw 
wholly from worldly matters." In short, they would 
only wait till death had stepped in to take from them 
those temporal anxieties, which, in a mind unsanc- 
tified by the influence of religion, as a vital and go- 
verning principle-, cling to it to the last stage of its 
existence. 

Few persons would more indignantly have retort- 
ed the unlikelihood of such a case, if, on the day 
of Catherine's departure from C she had been 

addressed in the manner we have spoken of above. 

*« I am already an altered creature," she would have 
said—" 1 feel quite sure that I can never forget the 
divine knowledge I have lately acquired— 1 feel cer- 
tain that I can never again be the careless, unthink- 
ing character I once was— I am convinced that as 
soon as events may permit me, 1 shall return here— 
% 1 shall fix my dwelling here— and in my religious 
duties, the welfare of my son, and the society of good 
Ann Morton, 1 shall withdraw myself from all other 
pursuits — all other hopes." 

Such would have been the ready reply of Cathe- 
rine. 

To judge how far she would have been right in 
her expectations of her own conduct, I must request 
my readers to consider that interval as actually past. 
It is a startling period^ndetd, \& w\k\>Q&& «a xttsgv&P) 
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flown ! but when departed* it scarcely appears to the 
mind to occupy a greater space than that which has 
elapsed since we told of her quitting C«. We will 
attend her now at her present residence* It is not 
at C— — t where she would have specified that it 
would be ; but in an elegant cottage at Wimbledon. 
Lady Vincent has been many years dead* and has 
bequeathed to her niece some portion of her proper* 
ty, the other part to her nephew Edmund. In the 
possession of competence, and amidst an elegant and 
fashionable neigbourhood, Mrs. St. Aubyn, as, in 
respect to her added years, we ought now to call her, 
has fixed her dwelling. It will be concluded that 
Ann Morton, so esteemed, so beloved, is often her 
companion, if not her constant guest* But it is not 
so* At the moment of parting, Ann was truly the 
friend most dear to her heart, and for a length of 
time after her residence in London, Ann's letters 
were received as desired, and were valuable correc- 
tives to the temptations with which she soon found 
herself surrounded* But as the dangers decreased 
in her apprehension, the monitions that warned her 
against them became less pleasing— less welcome ; 
in fact, they gradually became to be less intelligible* 
Thev sunk in her opinion into the character of enthu- 
siastic effusions, and, finally, into little less than the 
ravings of fanaticism ; for as Ann's dread of her 
friend's apostacy became more potent, her warnings 
were more energetic ; till wearied and impatient, Ca- 
therine released herself (as kindly indeed as lan- 
guage would permit so unkind an action to be) from 
an intercourse which circumstances rendered so fo- 
reign to her present habits and pursuits* Still she 
retained a sort of^ religion* m ln the opinion of Lady 
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Vincent and many others, she was exceedingly reli- 
gious, scrupulous to a fault, &c. &c. viz. she had 
those vague ideas of her own nothingness and insuf- 
ficiency to help herself, which impelled her occa- 
sionally to pray, and always to believe in a God. In 
short, she was religious after a manner of her own, 
and fancied that it was a far better manner than that 
of Ann Morton, because it admitted, as she said to 
herself, when conscience was troublesome, of hrr do- 
ing as other people did, living in the world like a 
creature that belonged to it ; and various other things 
which she found it extremely pleasant to do, and 
which Ann in her epistles was always seeking to pre- 
vent her doing, by bringing forward texts of scrip- 
ture, which Catherine was told by very moral good 
people (to whom, in the not very comfortable state of 
her mind, she was frequently led to talk upon the sub- 
ject,) had no more reference to her case than they 
had to that of the North Americans. <« Love not 
the world, neither the things that be in the world," 
were words which she was informed did not apply 
to her. The words were in the Bible, to be sure* 
and they were rather difficult to explain away. " But 
it was natural,' 7 they told her, " to love company, 
and music, and balls, and plays, and operas, and be- 
sides why should they exist ? why should they be 
permitted, if people were not to enjoy them ? How 
were stage players, and public singers, and painters, 
and poets, and all the people who lived by these 
things, how were they to get their bread, if nobody 
patronised them ?" To all of which, as she was wil- 
ling to attend and to be convinced, Mrs. St. Aubyn 
had nothing to reply. It did occur to her s that &}~ 
the same course of reasoning tt mv^cft. » ^A ^ 
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asked, bow persons of the most infamous character 
were to earn their bread, if no one encouraged them 
in sin ? But, as we have said, she was willing to be 
convinced, and the result was, that in the course of 
time, Ann Morton was remembered as an amiable, 
and pleasing companion ; but as one who was once 
very near leading her into a dangerous path, and 
whom, it was impossible for any sober minded per- 
son to regard in any other light than as a dreaming 
fanatic. Their letters became less frequent, and, at 
the period of which we now speak, had, for some 
years, entirely ceased. 

Edmund, or, as we must now call him, Mr. St. 
Aubyn, had grown from a youth* into a man. His 
income not admitting of his living without the exer- 
cise of some profession, he had made choice of the 
church ; for the duties of which, early prepossessions, 
firm religious principles, and the peculiar mildness 
of his disposition, eminently qualified him. 

After having distinguished himself in the most ho- 
nourable manner at the university , and made the tour 
of the continent, he had yielded to the intreaties of 
his doting mother, and had taken up his residence 
entirely with her. 

He at present held the curacy of Wimbledon, and 
had chiefly resided there for the last five years. But 
as he is now to form one of the leading personages 
of our story, we shall be better introduced to his ac- 
quaintance, by accompanying him in a walk he is 
just going to take from the door of his mother's cot- 
tage. 

" How lovely is every thing !" said he, stopping 
to look round him. 

It was a calm sunny day in the latter end of spring 
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—one of those days in which every living thing seems 
to rejoice. Upon the hedges, white with blossoms 
that sparkled in the sunbeams, were innumerable lit- 
tle birds, some twittering and hopping about, and 
pruning their feathers, others perched upon a top- 
most bough and singing to the utmost extent of their 
powers. He went on in his walk— -still pausing at 
intervals to cast a pleased glance around him* 

In one of these moments of admiration, something 
still more lovely than the face of nature met his view. 
It was the form of a very beautiful girl about nine- 
teen advancing towards him. 

44 Matilda !" he exclaimed ; and with a familiarity 
which the. difference of their age, and their relative 
situation to each other (for he was her guardian) 
rendered quite natural, he approached, and taking 
her hand, he drew her arm through his own. « You 
are quite a stranger, my dear," he continued, " I 
have not seen you this whole week — where have you 
been ?" 

44 I have been at home," she replied, <* but as Mrs. 
St. Aubyn was absent, I did not know," and she 
laughed, " that my visits to the cottage would have 
been quite—" she paused for a word. 

44 Oh true— yes — " and St. Aubyn betrayed much 
more embarrassment in understanding her meaning 
than Matilda in implying it ; for she was gay, but he 
was quite serious. u You were right, I dart say," 
he added, u but I wanted to see you, for 1 have got 
a book for you. I borrowed it, knowing it would 
please you ; and I was now going to take it down to 

you." 

44 Ah, you are always doing kind things for me " 

she replied. 
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St. Aubyn looked at her with a smile of tender- 
ness. " Can I be better employed, than when I am 
serving or pleasing you ?" he said, " more happily 
I am sure 1 cannot. But let us sit down a moment, 
Matilda ;" and gently restraining the movement she 
made to proceed, they seated themselves on a bench 
under a tree which stood in a kind of paddock ad- 
joining the cottage, near which, he and Matilda met 

" What a heavenly day is this !" said he, taking 
off his hat, and displaying to his companion a coun- 
tenance as open, and glowing with cheerfulness and ' 
the intellectual radiance of the mind and heart as the 
light which then shone upon it. It was a countenance 
Matilda loved to look upon, for St. Aubyn was dear 
to her as would have been a father or a brother; and 
she loved him with an affection as pare and fervent, 
as she would have given to such relatives. " I feel, 
as if one ought to be happy in such weather as this, 1 ' 
he continued, and then he paused for Matilda to 
speak, but she said nothing, and he went on. 

" What an extraordinary thing is human nature, 
Matilda ! Suppose we were all for the first time 
placed in such a scene as this, and suddenly for the 
first time also, to be transplanted from it, into a J 
crowded saloon, suffocated with heat, and stifled with ! 
gas, oil, &c. Sec. and elbowed and squeezed by a 
number of people who seemed to be assembled for 
no purpose but to incommode each other. Do you 
think we should approve the change i" 

" I should think not." 

" No, we never should— we never could, but for 
one thing." 

" The love of society, I suppose." 

" No, V think it would b* \h* Iwt of ridicule. 
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These poor cattle, and sheep, and birds, are never 
ridiculous ; they never do any thing to be laughed* 
at. But as we commit so many follies, we are glad 
to look amongst our fellow creatures for something 
still more absurd, to keep us in good humour with 
ourselves." 

" I don't like your reasoning,*' said Matilda. 

" Can you give me better ?" he inquired. 

44 Yes, I think I could say something about a -so- 
cial feeling." 

«« Aye, no doubt," said he, interrupting her, " the 
social feeling that leads man to seek his kind— a feel- 
ing of benevolence, affection, &c. &c. I could read you 
fifty pages about it, if I had but a volume of Rous- 
seau at hand." 

" I am very glad then, that you have not," said 
she, laughing. 

" But tell me," he continued, " how much of that 
same social feeling should you expect to find at the 
routs which are given in those squares at the west 
end of the town i" 

« Perhaps one should not seek it there. But really 
now," she continued, " what pains are you taking to 
make yourself out a cynic ; the character in the world 
most opposite to yours. At least, no one, for in- 
stance, has appeared to enjoy more than you, those 
pleasant evenings we have so often spent, in your dear 
mother's society, and with the Willtts, when you' 
used to read to us. 9 ' 

u Yes, those were social evenings, indeed !" he re- 
plied with energy, and he mused a few moments 
upon the recollection. " And for a pleasure^e con- 
tinued, " they have not passed away quite so ra^vdfc^ 
as might have been expected. Ntf fc Yk&n* \*^^ *£•- 

Vol. L— O 
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,quainted now a long time, Matilda," he added after 
a little interval. 

* c Yes, it is ndw some years," said Matilda. 

u I can tell you to a day, how long," he replied 
with much vivacity. " It was the first summer of 
my having the curacy here. You were then quite a 
little girl. I remember I was struck with your be. 
ing so constant at Church. Whatever part of the 
family was absent, you were never missing there." 

" Well, that is but a small merit to dwell upon/' 
she replied. 

" I could dwell upon many others, Matilda/ 9 said 
he, in a tone of affection. 

While he spoke, Matilda rose, but he intreated 
her to remain. " We will not talk of the past," said 
he, reminiscences are seldom pleasant. The present 
moment is all that is valuable- to us, and if it were 
always such a moment as this—" He paused, and* 
spoke no more for a little while ; when he did, it was 
in a gayer tone, and as if he had shaken off impres- 
sions that were too serious. 

" This is one of nature's holidays," said he. ** Nqw 
can any thing give you a stronger idea of joy than 
that!" and he fixed his eye upon a bird, that perch- 
ed upon a spray near them, was warbling till his lit. 
tie throat was swelled with his exertions. " Is not 
that the language of happiness ?" 

Matilda smiled, but did not reply. She liked to let 
his vein of moralising take its course. 

" And there is another method of exhibiting de- 
light !" and he pointed to some frolicksome lambs, 
who w#re chasing each other up and' down a little 
nillock, skipping and dancing as if they did not know 
how to make the most of life. * OVx ta& ^o\i arc 
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tired of being happy, are you ?" continued he, ob- 
serving one or two of them, to give up their sport, 
and with a plaintive cry run to seefc their raothers $ 
amongst the quiet sheep who were contentedly 
browzing in another part of the meadow, but who 
recognised their offspring with a bleat of tender- 
ness which some association made almost affecting 
to Matilda. 

«* Their mothers love them !" She could not re- 
frain from remarking to herself, and her eyes filled 
with tears as the thought occurred to her. 

St. Aubyn seemed to read what was passing in her 
mind ; for, suddenly foregoing his strain of careless 
and trifling remark, he raised his eyes, and looking 
at the clear blue heavens, and the glorious sun that 
was riding in them, he repeated the lines from Cow. 
per, with a smile as beautiful and devotional as the 
^ words he uttered : 



— — " Hit t' enjoy 
With a propriety that none can feel, 
But who, with filial confidence inspir'd, 
Can litt to heav'o an unpresqraptaous eye, 
And smiling say, ' My Father made them all!' " 

" Yes, Matilda, He is our Father !" he repeated, 
just touching her hand, as he spoke. 

Her heart acknowledged a sense of his benevolent 
feelings in the sweet smile that beamed from he* 
face, as for a moment she raised it to his $ but she 
made him no other reply ; and St. Aubyn after a 
short silence, dissipated a degree of melancholy that 
was stealing upon him, by inquiring "if she would not 
call upon his mother?" " I came for that purpose," 
she replied ; and they proceeded Oatow^Jft. ^ ^t^x^ 
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garden, indicating in its neat and tasteful arrange. 
ment the superintendence of an elegant mind. I( led 
to a small dwelling, that seemed to be one of the 
very bowers that Spencer has described, rising amidst 
a wilderness of sweets. A profusion of roses were 
climbing about the walls, and round about on every 
side the bright tints of the laburnum mingled with 
the lilac, till the eye almost ached with the vivacity 
of their hues. 

Matilda looked around her with a smile. 

" I do love this place/' she said. 

" And its inhabitants, I hope," and St. Aubyn 
looked at her with much expression. 

Her reply, if any she intended, was interrupted by 
the sudden appearance of Mrs. St. Aubyn, who, with 
a flower-pot in each hand, emerged from a gravel- 
walk near them ; so intent upon her occupation of 
gardening, that she saw neither of them, till Matil- 
da, running towards her, gave her a greeting of 
much delight, not having seen her during the last 
week which Mrs. St. Aubyn had spent in London. 

" My dear little girl, I am delighted to see you," 
said she, bending her cheek to receive Matilda's kiss; 
then seating herself upon a garden chair, and mo- 
tioning for Matilda to do the same, " oh, this last 
week in London, my love," she continued, " has 
been the death of me ! Public places are just as 
stupid, and people are just as silly, and the fashions 
are just as frightful as they were last year ; and yet 
one goes hunting after them all, till one is tired to 
death, spending one's money and losing one's health, 
and temper too, and then one comes back to put on 
old clothes, and like them better than the new ; and 
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to say twenty times a day, there is no-place like one's 
own dear home 

" But what are you doing, Edmund, with that un- 
paralleled geranium, for which I gave— I won't say 
what— at Melcombe's nursery grounds, only last 
Friday !" And springing up with much agility, she 
took it from his hands and brought it towards Ma- 
tilda, to give her a clearer view of its beauties ; ex- 
patiating upon them with all the interest and viva- 
city of fifteen. 

While she stood talking about the plant, St. Au- 
byn fixed his eyes upon her with an affection 7 which 
Matilda could not observe without a smile. 

Mrs. St. Aubyn observed their interchange of 
looks, and herself laughing, she put down the flower, 
pot, " and now you are very much amtfeed, both of 
you, to see an elderly body like me interested about 
these wretched trifles," said she ; «« but—" 

u But it must be so," interrupted St. Aubyn, af- 
fectionately laying his hand upon her shoulder : " a 
divided interest, this good mother of mine can give 
to nothing, and whether it be a flower, or a fashion, 
or a foolish son, it never can be said that she is luke- 
warm about it." 

" Well, but we have had enough of plants," she 
replied gaily, u so now, love," she continued, address- 
ing Matilda, "tell me what you have been about 
since I have been gone ; and when does Charles Har- 
court come ?— ah Matilda," and she pursued with 
an arch glance the smiling but crimson^ face with 
which the latter heard this name pronounced. 

St. Aubyn at this moment got up and walked away, 
and his mother, as if conceiving his absence tet&at*& 
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all restraint, renewed the subject in a more serious 
tone. *• I had not a conception/ 9 said she, " that 
there was any thing like an engagement between you 
and Charles, till the Willetts told me of it the other 
day in town :" She paused : but Matilda in visible 
embarrassment remained silent, and in a slight tone 
of reproof Mrs. St. Aubyn proceeded. 

" I thought, indeed, considering our long acquain- 
tance, and the affection I have always felt for you f 
that such a thing could not have taken place without 
your confiding it to me— but I find 1 was mistaken." 

She ceased to speak, evidently with increased dis- 
satisfaction at the confirmation whieh Matilda's si- 
lence gave to the report she had heard, certainly, 
with much doubt of its truth ; as she believed her 
young friend's attachment to her was too strong to 
admit of her having taken so important a step, with- 
out at least informing, if not consulting her upon it. 

«' But this is a mistake not worth looking grave 
about, 9 ' she continued, turning to Matilda with a 
smile, indeed— but not such a smile as could give 
her pleasure, for it was clearly assumed for the pur- 
pose of concealing emotions which would more na- 
turally have expressed themselves in a frown. 

Matilda, who loved her, it must be confessed, with 
an ardour which it was not possible for her to expe- 
rience in the feelings her own mother excited, had 
no difficulty in removing her transient displeasure, by 
the affectionate manner in which she replied. " My 

* 

dearest Mrs. St. Aubyn, I came this morning for 
the purpose of being quite candid with you, and tell- 
ing all 1 have to communicate respecting myself." 
But as Matilda's communication would be somewhat 
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unintelligible to our readers *f unconnected with 
other circumstances, we must dedicate the following 
chapter to the elucidation of it. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

It had been the misfortune of Mrs. Belgrave to be 
born a beauty, and to have been educated by a weak 
ambitious mother ; who, having imbibed a notion, 
from the only course of reading she pursued, that the 
fair sex were created to be adored, and were to pro- 
ceed from one conquest to another, till their victories 
were crowned by a successful marriage, had very 
early instilled into her daughter an idea of self im- 
portance, which, even in the period of her blooming 
youth, often made her ridiculous, and now, at a more 
advanced season of existence, contributed in no small 
degree to render her wretched. Mrs. Belgrave was 
now for the second time, a wife. In neither union 
could she have been said to marry* upon principles 
calculated to promote happiness. 

The first time she had been induced to enter into 
the holy state of wedlock, her intention was chiefly 
to acquire the importance of a married woman at the 
early a^e of seventeen. There is something parti- 
cularly august to the imagination of very young la- 
dies in a wedding ring, and the exchange of the un- - 
meaning common appellation of "Miss" for •'Mrs." 
Satin, lace, pearls, bride cake, visits and visiting 
cards, very circumstance attending the ctTCc&ows* 
is grand and impressive j and \i \ut \* woxnwj <^-> 
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and very hideous, gratitude to the man who offers 
an opportunity of being elevated to these dignities, 
will generally prevail in his favour. 

This was the case with Miss Wilmot in accepting 
the hand of Mr. Grey — a man worthy of a brighter 
destiny ; a man who, but for one unfortunate weak- 
ness, seemed to have been designed by nature, from 
the superiority of his understanding, joined to the 
gentlest, the most persuasive manners that ever dis- 
tinguished an accomplished scholar, to have ruled 
and guided the hearts and minds of those with whom 

he lived. 

But it was his error, like that of many as wise in/n 
who had gone before him, to he too much charmed 
by the power of beauty ; and when, in his thirty-se- 
cond year, it was his lot to meet with a college liv- 
ing and Miss Matilda Wilmot, both at the same 
time, his case was perfectly clear,*— nothing became 
more certain than that he intended to take them both. 

Nor was he for this to have been much condemn- 
ed ; unless the penetrating faculties of a man in love 
ought to be quite as much upon the alert as those of 
a disinterested person. Indted, the most disinter- 
ested person, seeing Miss Wilmot only under the 
circumstances in which she was constantly presented 
to the observation of Mr. Grey, with her prevailing 
passion of vanity entirely gratified by receiving ho- 
mage, and her irritable temper suppressed by every 
possible indulgence, would have found some diffi- 
culty in refraining from admiring her. 

On all subjects that were entirely abstracted from 

herself, there was no deficiency of intellect in Miss 

Wilmot: but it was the intellect of a mind absorbed 

in self. There was aensibUu^ vw h<tt character— but 
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this too was the sensibility of selfishness. She had 
strong, impetuous feelings — but she wanted delicacy 
of sentiment— she wanted enlargement of thought. 
The constant, unfailing attachment she bore to her- 
self confined every faculty within the magic circle of 
her own opinions and feelings. Self was the idol to 
which she referred every thought and every action. 
Every thing she engaged in produced a scene; her 
whole life was a drama, in which she, as the princi- 
pal performer, was to attract attention ; and in pro- 
portion as that attention was paid her, she was more 
or less miserable, or happy. 

SUjCh was the woman, whom, at the end of a 
twelvemonth, Mr. Grey found that he had married ; 
but as the case was irremediable, he resolved like a 
philosopher to make the best of it ; and like, what 
was still better, a good man, to view the errors of his 
wife through as favourable a medium as possible. 
Her beauty, which was hardly yet in its prime, still 
maintained its influence over him, and sanctified ma- 
ny of her faults ; but as time passed on, this species 
of dominion became less potent ; and the total dissi- 
milarity of disposition between them must have pre- 
vented the possibility of his enjoying any thing like 
comfort, if the warm affections of his heart had not 
found an objVct in the education of his children. A 
boy and girl, both of them lovely and promising, 
were soon the only ties that bound him to the value 
of existence. One of these blessings was lent him 
but for a short season : his son was taken from him 
in his fifth ye.ir, by a fever. The little Matilda was 
left to be his only hope ; and upon her he centred all 
his attention. 

It wis the solace of his life to be tax m*vrcsx<st \ 
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and to his counsels she was indebted for a strength 
and firmness of character, which was an inestimable 
balance to a tenderness of heart, that, circumstanced 
as she was destined to be, would inevitably have pro- 
duced to her the most distressing calamity. 

But it was only the foundation of her education 
that her father was permitted to lay. She had but 
just completed her fifteenth year, when this excellent 
parent was prematurely taken away ; and she found 
herself left to the protection of a mother, who had ne- 
ver really loved her. All the affection her nature 
was capable of feeling had been centred on her son ; 
and the jealousy which her husband's extreme par- 
tiality for his daughter had not failed to excite, pre- 
vented her from understanding the value of the child, 
who, she not unfreqbently hinted, had robbed her of 
her husband's love. 

No sooner was he gone, than poor Mr. Grey was 
lamented by his relict after the manner of disconso- 
late widows. It was quite, pathetic to hear her talk 
of their past happiness. She could by ry> intreaties 
be prevailed upon, for the sake of her health, to walk 
round her shrubbery and garden, for never should 
she look upon a plant or tree in the grounds that did 
not recal to her remembrance the hours she had 
spent with her departed husband in this sweet spot, 
which his affection and elegant taste had converted 
into an earthly paradise : no, she would neither walk 
— nor talk—* nor eat — nor drink ; her days should pass 
in one unbroken tenor of unchanging misery, till the 
wished for moment of dissolution should re-unite her 
to her beloved husband. 

Such, in the first moments of her widowhood, ap- 
pearcd to be her detcrminauoxi. ULw&ured people, 
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who are never wanting, in any part of the civilised 
world, did put a strange construction upon all this * 
grief, and insisted upon it that Mrs. Grey lamented 
more for .the loss of the living" than the dead, — the 
principal part of her income departing with the de- 
ceased. Some of them were also very certain that 
although she was but a child in years, Ad so quiet, 
and apparently calm, Matilda suffered internally much 
more than her mother upon this occasion. 

Upon this delicate point it is not necessary to be 
minute. The result of the whole was, that Mrs. 
Grey's tears gradually dried up ; she began also to 
eat and drink, and walk and talk : and by the time it 
was requisite that she should move out of the rec- 
tory to make room for the next incumbent, her grief 
had descended somewhat into the character of grumb- 
ling. 

A pretty, neat, little cottage at Wimbledon, where 
she and Mr. Grey had been in the habit of spending 
part of their time, when he wished to be near, with- 
out actually being in London, received her and her 
daughter ; and it became a great solace to her woes, 
to accept the civilities of her friends in the metropo- 
lis, and to share in its gaieties. Her affliction began 
to yield to the new thoughts and prospects which 
. arose upon observing the admiration her striking 
beauty obtained for her, whenever she could be pre- 
vailed upon to exhibit herself in public. She was 
soon assured that it would be in her own power, a 
second time, to secure to herself a matrimonial esta- 
blishment. Matilda was no obstacle ; for, though but 
slenderly provided for by her father's will, still she 
was defended from want. Marriage, in shorty *&*.- 
came again, when she wasfauT-atkd-xVxxx^^^^^s^^ 
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the object of Mrs. Grey's views, as it had been when 
she was sixteen. 

It does not always happen that ladies with such 
views are able to realise them, even at sixteen, much 
less at four-and-thitty ; it was Mrs. Grey's good for- 
tune, however, to be successful. 

One yeafend a half had her lamented spouse been 
consigned to his grave, when a gentleman of the 
name of Belgrave, after a courtship of three months, 
was permitted to succeed him in the affections of his 
widow. Mr. Belgrave was about the same age as 
Mrs. Grey, exceedingly in love with her, as he per- 
suaded not only her, but himself also ; and according 
to his nature, perhaps it might be the case— for he 
was apt to fall in love with every thing that belonged 
or had a chance of belonging to himself. He had 
the finest house, the finest grounds, the finest wines, 
the finest horses, and he determined to have one of 
the finest women for his wife, and so he married Mrs. 
Grey. 

He had succeeded but a short time to the property 
of his father ; who had been an attorney somewhere 
about the Inns of Court. It was a very fine proper- 
ty ; and Mr. Belgrave, though he intended it should 
raise him to the reputation of a gentleman and a man 
of fashion, was not of a disposition to diminish it by 
extravagance. He never laid out a penny, but ac- 
cording to the common phrase, he had his penny- 
worth for it. He wanted now to buy consequence; and 
though it might, at first sight, appear paradoxical to 
expect it would be found- in a union with a nearly por- 
tionless widow, Mr. Belgrave knew very well what 
he was about, and was not quite so absurd as sonie 
of his friends imagined. 
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Mrs. Grey, with all her vanity and defects of tem- 
per, was, to a superficial observer, as we before hint- 
ed, a very attractive and elegant woman. Appear- 
ance had been the study of her life ; and to ensure 
admiration in every thing she did, was to ensure, as 
she imagined, all the felicity that life afforded. Mr* 
Belgrave was very much of the same way of think- 
ing. It signified very little to him whether things 
were real or not ; he only inquired how they would 
look to the world. Thus he never figured to him- 
self, in the enjoyment of his riches, any distress re- 
lieved, any friends privately and delicately assisted 
with money ; any quiet, elegant comforts procured 
---but he anticipated with all the scope of his imagi- 
native powers, the wonder and envy that would be 
excited by his superlative equipage— his spacious 
mansion — his good dinners*— -and finally, the grace- 
ful and beautiful wife that presided at them. To 
procure this last advantage, he was aware that he ha- 
zarded a great deal of money ; but though he was 
the last man in the world to have an unfavourable 
opinion of himself, some decided refusals he had re- 
ceived from ladies to whom he had proposed pre- 
vious to his acquaintance with Mrs. Grey, had in- 
duced him to think, that as a wife was essential to 
complete his establishment, it would be wise to take 
the first desirable one who was inclined to be propi- 
tious to his suit. 

And thus it happened that he married Mrs. Grey. 

But Matilda, her daughter, not being, as he con- 
ceived, calculated to increase his consequence, though 
certainly his expenses, was not iuvited by him or his 
bride to be of their wedding party to the Lakes. 

This was a circumstance which. occ**\^^N\ct \*& 
Vol. I._P 
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kind of concern ; as, in defiance of her dutiful endea- 
vours to respect and value her mother's husband, 
there was an indefinable something about him which 
she could not like. 

It was a great relief to her, therefore, when she 
saw them drive off in their gay barouche, and found 
herself left in solitude, to indulge such floods of tears 
as had never fallen from her eyes since the day she 
lost her father. 

It was in vain that she tried to check her grief, 
whilst her mother had been privately talking to her 
that morning, and endeavouring to prove to her, that 
it was a consideration for her interest which had pre- 
vailed upon her to accept the hand of Mr. Belgrave. 
4i Yes, mamma l" — and " I am sure of it, mamma !" 
— were words so impeded by the broken accents in 
which they were uttered, that they sounded in the 
ears of Mrs. Belgrave rather like contradiction than 
assent to what she had advanced. 

" I see I have no friend to expect in my daugh- 
ter ; w she angrily observed. 

« Oh yes — you have — you have V 9 — exclaimed the 
sobbing Matilda : and taking her mother's hand, she 
pressed it to her lips. 

Mrs. Belgrave was a little affected by this action ; 
and proceeded to evince it by repeating her assu- 
rances to Matilda, that this marriage would be the 
means of augmenting their mutual happiness. 

" Do but reflect, Matilda," she said, 4 < upon the ad- 
vantages of the connexion :" and she proceeded to 
specify them — u the barouche — the seat at Wimble- 
don — the town house, &c. &c. ,, — for whether she 
considered Matilda as too much of a child to have 
any penetration into motives, or as too powerless to 
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turn it against her, she never acted a part with her 
daughter any more than as she acted it to herself* 
She had taken quite as much pains to persuade her- 
self that she married for the benefit of Matilda, as 
she had bestowed upon impressing it on Matilda's 
own mind ;— and in fact, she had succeeded much 
better in imposing upon herself than on her daugh- 
ter ; who was not to be inveigled into believing that 
her mother, with such a husband as Mr. Belgrave 
appeared to her likely to be, could be compensated 
by a barouche, or a house at Wimbledon, or any other 
house in any part of the world. 

Not to damp, however, the felicity of her prospects, 
she compelled herself to seem to acquiesce in what 
Mrs. Belgrave advanced ; and labouring for calm- 
ness, she very sincerely wished her health and hap- 
piness. She extended her congratulations to her new 
father, and all parties separated amicably; the bride to 
place herself with much satisfaction in het new car- 
riage, and Matilda to give vent to her painfully sup- 
pressed feelings. 

She was now nearly seventeen, an age when her un- 
derstanding was sufficiently formed to enable her to 
comprehend the consequences of the step her mother 
had taken, as they were likely to affect herself. But 
without claiming for her any superlative magnani- 
mity, it may truly be asserted, that her regret upon 
this occasion sprung not so much from the change 
she anticipated in her own comforts — for they had 
never been of a character to be much diminished by 
any alteration in her circumstances — as from the 
fond, the reverential recollection of him, to whom 
Mr. Belgrave had just been appointed a successor. 
She could not help thinking oi iVv^ Yy&&* ^vr> ^^ 
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heard Mr. St Aubyn so eloquently pronounce, when 
he was reading the play of Hamlet to her and his 
mother a few nights before : 

« Hyperion" and a " Satyr" were ideas that she 
struggled with as long as she could ; but finding she 
could not resist them, she took down the volume, and 
read the passage, and learnt it off by heart, and re- 
peated it once or twice ; and though she condemned 
herself as very wrong, it acted rather as a soothing 
medicine upon her mind. 

She then went down to spend part of the time of 
her mother's absence with Mrs. St. Aubyn and her 
son, whom her father had in his will appointed his 
executor, and joint guardian with her mother to Ma- 
tilda. This last office was of course scarcely more 
than a nominal one : Mrs. Belgrave, though ill exe- 
cuting the duties of a mother, being too jealous of 
authority to permit any interference in what she con- 
ceived to be her particular province, the education 
and protection of her daughter. Nor was it the de- 
sign of Mr. Grey, in thus disposing of matters, to 
cause her any disturbance upon this point. His ac- 
quaintance with Mr. St. Aubyn, which had origin- 
ated in his occasional residence at Wimbledon, had 
given to him, as he conceived, a friend of the most 
upright principles of conduct ; one whose gentle tem- 
per fitted him to yield as much as, for the sake of 
peace and comfort, it would be desirable to do Mrs. 
Grey's caprices ; and yet of too honourable a mind 
to bend to any thing which she might propose incon- 
sistent with the interest of Matilda. 

The other portion of Matilda's holidays (as they 

might truly be termed in her mother's absence) was 

spent at .Brighton, whither &Yit accoro^«cv\sA *f*mi- 
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ly with whom she was intimate. It was during this 
visit that she became acquainted with a gentleman 
of the name of Harcourt. 

Charles Harcourt was young and handsome, and 
calculated beyond a doubt to succeed in pleasing any 
girl whom he thought it worth while to please. 
Sprightly and good humoured, no woman could pass 
half an hour in his company, without deciding upon 
his being one of the most agreeable of men. He soon 
distinguished Matilda with marked attention ; he talk* 
ed of love, and finally was, with all the hesitation which 
marked her diffident character, conditionally accepted. 
Doubtful of the propriety of her own conduct, in tak- 
ing this important step, half doubtful, though willing 
enough from attachment to confide in the stability of 
Charles, and dreading her mother's anger at the whole 
business, Matilda, with a discretion not often found in 
girls of her age, refused to hear any thing upon bring* 
ing the matter to the conclusion of matrimony, till he 
had finished his university education ; and in the in- 
terim, she restricted their intercourse to such meet- 
ings as should casually occur at the house of the Wil- 
letts (the family who first introduced them to each 
other,) and to occasional correspondence, as oppor- 
tunity served. In this manner the affair had been 
for two years carried on, and Charles, having finish, 
ed his career at college, being totally independent, 
and his minority having ended, was now upon the 
point of coming down to Wimbledon to claim his 
bride elect, and be introduced in the character of 
her lover to Mr. and Mrs. Belgrave, to whom as 
general visitor he was already known, in consequence 
of the summer's residence of his ^aax&vae^^x*^*^- 
Jett f being at Wimbledon. 
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Such is a general outline of the statement Matil- 
da h d to make to Mrs. St. Aubyo,and through. her, 
as a mark of due respect to him, to her guardian. To 
detail the variety of different emotions which flitted 
over the still sensitive mind of Catherine, as she lis* 
tened to it, would be a vain attempt. Disappoint- 
ment at the loss she herself was to sustain, in the so- 
ciety of one she loved as a daughter, she could per- 
haps restrain from expressing in any manner calcu- 
lated to damp Matilda's modest pleasure in her views 
and prospects. But there was a disappointment of 
another kind, which with pain and struggle she la- 
boured to conceal. The victim of visions, she had 
not lived without forming some for Matilda ; and to 
view them thus suddenly overclouded, she knew not 
how to bear without repining. But after suffering, 
as we have seen, for the greater part of her life, from 
the mistake of being guided by impulse,, Catherine, 
in the fifty-second year of her age, was beginning to 
learn wisdom — the wisdom of self-command. She 
never with more difficulty exerted it, than when she 
imprinted a kiss of congratulation on Matilda's cheek, 
and uttered the words, " I rejoice in your happiness 
my love ; accept my best wishes." She would have 
added, « I am sure you will receive Edmund's as 
soon as this is made known to him ;" but these were 
words she could not pronounce. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The present situation of Matilda (who resided 
with her mother) was not one of much comfort, 
though diversified with the great and important ad- 
vantages of the Wimbledon and town house, &c. &c. 

It is true, since her mother's second marriage she 
had occasionally rode out in a carriage, and saw a 
great deal of company ; but the habits and temper of 
Mr. Belgrave were not such as to promote the hap- 
piness of those about him. His wife, perhaps, was 
as happy as any of his dependents : because, she 
placed her felicity in such things as Mr. Belgrave 
imagined it was equally for his own credit as hers 
that jshe should possess. Dress and trinkets increas- 
ed the power of her beauty, and while they bespoke 
wealth, displayed his consequence as well as her own; 
and thus, in a round of fine clothes and fashion, two 
years of her union had passed away ; at the end of 
which time, the addition of two children to his es- 
tablishment, and the prospect of mote, induced. Mr. 
Belgrave to turn a more affable countenance upon his 
daughter-in-law, in the expectation that she would 
serve as a substitute for a governess to his rising fa- 
mily, and thus requite him for a protection, which, 
till the birth of the two little girls, he had somewhat 
grudgingly afforded her ; and Matilda, pleased with 
occupying herself in any manner that could oreclv\da. 
thought, and suggest a satisfactory wtfsisGK&x*t'<aw 
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fulness, had found her chief pleasure in the care and 
attention she bestowed upon the children. 

Amongst the few comforts that fate had allotted 
her, a mother's love could ctrtainly not be enume- 
merated. Too attentive to the elegancies of good 
breeding, to suffer her features to be disturbed by 
passion openly expressed, it was only by the cool- 
ness, and sometimes the disdain of her demeanour, 
that Matilda painfully remarked, how she was every 
day becoming more and more the object of her mo. 
ther's avoidance. Very often she wearied and per- 
plexed her mind, till the powers of thought were 
lost in endeavouring to discover the meaning of this 
behaviour: but that was a discovery which she could 
not well make. 

Vanity, she had been obliged to perceive, was the 
prevailing passion in her mother's mind ; but that 
vanity should have the power to render her jealous 
of her own child, was a conclusion to which no kind 
of reasoning could ever have brought her. She stu- 
died not to see the instances of unkindness which too 
often were accumulated upon her, when her exqui- 
site beauty, now in all the bloom of nineteen, drew 
upon her the attention which Mrs. Belgrave con* 
ceived to belong more justly to herself. And when 
these indications of dissatisfaction were too pointed 
to be overlooked, she restrained the momentary pang 
of resentment, by persuading herself that her reserve 
and diffident manners might wear to her mother, the 
appearance of that awkwardness and vulgarity with 
which she reproached her. But, with all the disad- 
vantages which Mrs. Belgrave took pains to per- 
suade her daughter that she possessed, there were 
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not wanting, amongst* the visitors at Wimbledon, 
those who saw the greatest attractions in Matilda. 
Those periods of the year when they were in the 
country, and consequently had generally a house full 
of company (Mr* and Mrs. Belgrave being too fash-/ 
ionable to endure being left to themselves,) Matilda 
had remarked invariably to bring an accession of es- 
trangement in her mother's manner towards her. 

She learnt to dread the arrival of guests, though 
she could not tell why, for she generally found her- 
self treated with a distinction by strangers, which 
she was not much in the habit of receiving from her 
domestic connexions. But, doomed from her ear- 
liest years to have her inclinations crossed, Mrs. 
Belgrave being a proficient in the art of ingeniously 
tormenting, M itilda insensibly acquired a habit of 
yielding to circumstances— an acquisition which is, 
beyond question, of inestimable value to every one, 
but absolutely essential to the tolerable comfort of 
women, in whose destiny it is ordained that submis- 
sion should be the leading characteristic. 

She felt it to be unfortunate for the disclosure she 
had to make to Mrs. Belgrave respecting her engage- 
ment, that her mother was now in that alienated state 
towards her, which she had observed to occur in a 
greater degree than usual, when, as was the case at 
present, the house was crowded with guests ; never- 
theless, as it was a point of duty to make a commu- 
nication, which in anv case would have been affect- • 
ing, but in her peculiar circumstances was little less 
than distressing, she prepared herself on the day fol- 
lowing her interview with Mrs. St. Aubyn, to open 
her heart to her mother. The want of a^'GN^ttfec? 
which from her earliest years YiaA csX%vA V»v*w* 
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ttiem, rendered their intercourse so reserved, that 
it was always more or less of a trial to the feelings of 
Matilda, to have to solicit Mrs. Belgrave'a attention 
in any manner to herself. 

She felt that she was neither properly valued, nor 
even understood by her mother ; for, without being 
in the slightest degree to be called vain, she could 
not but be aware that the neglect in which she was 
held, was as undeserved as it was unnatural. Some- 
times, indeed, she reproached herself for not being 
more open on her side, and bringing before her mo- 
ther's notice the talents and accomplishments she 
possessed ; but, timid and retiring before every one, 
she was so in a tenfold degree in the presence of 
Mrs. Belgrave ; and sometimes, in the£candour of 
her heart, she could almost allow that her behaviour 
gave some colour of justice to the accusations of stu- 
pidity which were so often levelled against her. 

But right or wrong, her timidity and reserve upon 
the subject of her own pretensions was perfectly un- 
conquerable. 

It is curious, indeed, to remark with what deli- 
cacy the mind guards its acquirements, from persons 
whose coldness prevents them from sympathising 
with, or appreciating them properly ; and herein, 
perhaps, lies the touchstone of their genuineness. 
Bold pretenders to talent have not this jealous fear ; 
to such beings the acquisitions of the mind are not 
valuable for their own sake, but as the means of giv- 
ing their possessor consequence with others ; and are 
therefore drawn forth on every occasion, without de- 
licacy or discrimination. But it is not thus with the 
child of genius — the being whom God and nature 
bave truly distinguished I He fttavukt from obser« 
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vation ! like a miser, he hoards up his treasures— 
they are his consolation in secret ; and it is only when 
he knows exactly how far he is likely to be valued 
and understood, that he ventures to make known the 
riches he possesses and enjoys. 

Propitious to Matilda's wishes, the house was 
cleared (with the exception of Mrs. Belgrave) very 
soon after breakfast, by all the guests ,who rode out 
to view the house and grounds of a nobleman at some 
miles distance. 

For more than an hour after she had seen the par- 
ty leave the house, Matilda remained in her own 
apartment, a prey to emotions which in vain she 
strove to resist. She turned with indescribable sor- 
row to the remembrance of her father. She grieved 
to think that in the most awful circumstances of her 
life, when her earthly fate was to be sealed by the ir- 
revocable tie she was about to form, he who would 
have sanctified the union with his blessing, he whose 
tenderness would have vented itself in prayers for 
her happiness, and affectionate counsel, and the fond- 
est interest, such as parents only feel — he was gone 
•—•his voice was silent— his heart was cold— he could 
utter no benediction, no prayer, for his poor Matilda 
—he could imprint no kiss upon her cheek, no token 
of endearment ! 

" And I shall go to the altar," she sorrowfully ex- 
claimed, " unblessed by father or by mother l" 

" Yet not so — not so," she repeated with quick- 
ness, rousing herself from the short indulgence she 
had given to despair ; " I go with a heart fixed to 
perform its duties : and He who accepts the resolve 
of virtue will hallow it, and bless me." 

No more indulgence to emotiowl Sta, ^aaw*^ 
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now for all that was to be done on her part ; and de- 
scending to her mother's boudoir, in which, when 
not engaged in company, the principal part of Mrs. 
Belgrave's time was passed, she knocked gently at 
the door. 

" Is that you* Granger ?" inquired a voice within. 

"No, mamma, it is I— may I come in?" and she 
made her appearance with much doubt and hesita- 
tion, anticipating from her mother's question that 
some toilette council was about to be held, in which 
case she was well aware her visit would have been 
ill timi d. 

But Mrs. Belgrave was apparently quite disengaged 
from the more important affairs of her existence, and 
from slight indisposition (it being seldom that any 
other cause produced such an effect,) was occupied 
with a book. 

So unusual was it for Matilda to intrude upon her 
privacy without any ostensible cause, that having 
waited a few moments, expecting to hear the occa- 
sion of her visit, Mrs. Belgrave, finding she did not 
speak, inquired if any thing was the matter with the 
children. 

Matilda replied in the negative, and was again si- 
lent, walking to the window, and revolving in what 
possible manner to introduce the subject of her 
thoughts, whilst her mother resumed her book. 

" Oh, that my mother were but what most mothers 
are !" she thought ; " then there would be no need 
of this difficulty — this dread ; but surely, surely, the 
fault is mine— I have never touched her affections— 
I have never thrown myself upon her love— perhaps 
the fault is mine !" And as she thus reasoned with, 
and accused herself, a stream of tender feeling rush- 
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ed upon her heart, and she turned to look upon her 
mother, as if she, for the first time, gazed upon a pa* 
rent. 

Her personal beauty, though past its meridian, was 
still such as few could contemplate without admira- 
tion. She was at the present moment as placid as 
she was lovely ; either her book or her own thoughts 
pleased her, and pervaded her exquisite features with 
a smile. 

44 How beautiful she is ?" thought Matilda ; " what 
wonder that the homage those attractions have re- 
ceived, should have done such destroying work in 
the mind ! Ah, who is there amongst us that can 
bear distinction— dangerous distinction !" 

She glided on still nearer and nearer, unperceived 
by Mrs. Belgrave— She stood behind her, yet unno- 
ticed. At last, incapable of any longer keeping si- 
lence, she bent down, and just touching her mother's 
hand, shrinking as she did so, from a fear of offend- 
ing, she uttered the word " mother !" 

Mrs. Belgrave started with surprise, and looking 
at her daughter's agitated face, she was struck with 
sudden alarm that something unfortunate had oc- 
curred. " What is the matter ?" she once or twice 
repeated : " Mr. Belgrave— the children— what is 
the matter V 9 

« They are well — it is I only"— she paused. 

"You, Matilda! — why, what ails you? are you 
ill ?" 

« No— no." 

" Then what can be the meaning of this strange be- 
haviour ? You frighten me out of my senses !" And 
Mrs. Belgrave spoke as persons generally do when 
they conceive themselves unntceaaax'iX^ 3&&to«&% 

Vol. I,-*Q 
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" I am very foolish— very— much to blame.** 
Matilda turned away a moment or two, to strive 
against her tears, which, at her mother's angry man- 
ner, had risen to her eyes. 

But Mrs. Belgrave, though a vain and selfish wo- 
man, was not wholly inaccessible to the pleadings of 
nature. She saw before her, her child— her useful 
good child (for such in her heart she could not but 
consider Matilda,) she saw her in distress, and with 
some affection and interest she took her hand, and 
asked the cause of her uneasiness. It was then that 
emotion wholly triumphed in the bosom of Matilda ! 
The voice of her mother speaking to her with ten* 
derness ! — an endearment from her mother ! She 
seemed, for the first time in her life, to have caught 
a distinct conception of what a mother was ; and 
with repeated kisses upon the hand she held, she tes- 
tified how dearly she appreciated the sacred tie. 

" I will tell you all, mamma* 1 have a great deal 
to tell you— presently." 

" Compose yourself, Matilda— sit down, love !" 
and Mrs. Belgrave, still retaining her daughter's 
hand, constrained her to take a seat by her on the 
sofa, while she waited in silence till Matilda had suf- 
ficiently recovered to speak intelligibly. 

Her little narrative was soon told ; much sooner 
than the sentiments to which it gave birth in her 
hearer. 

Mrs. Belgrave was all astonishment, anger, de- 
light, and dismay— for each feeling predominated in 
turn. She was astonished that the matter could have 
been carried on so quietly ; and, though she did not 
own it, she wondered beyond measure that Matilda's 
exultation, in possessing a lover* h&d not betrayed it- 
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self in some shape or other during so long an engage* 
ment. She was, as might be expected, exceedingly 
angry to find she had not been sooner consulted in the 
business ; and Matilda's simple and Gandid represen- 
tation of the doubt she herself entertained of the sta- 
bility of Mr. Harcourt's attachment and intentions, 
and her consequent unwillingness to speak of an affair 
which might terminate in nothing, was heard for 
some time without any effect. 

The force of truth at length prevailed, and Mrs. 
Belgrave admitted, that, in not knowing any thing 
of the matter, till it was in a fairer way of being 
brought to a conclusion, she had been spared the un- 
easiness which must have attended the subject while 
it was accompanied with doubts and suspense. 

From what she had seen of Mr. Harcourt in his 
transient visits with the Willetts, he was every thing 
in person and manner that could be desired. The 
particulars she had heard of his fortune were also, 
from what she remembered of them, and from what 
Matilda told her, quite satisfactory. 

But if a prince had come to. Wimbledon to de- 
mand Matilda for his wife (a circumstance which to 
Mrs. Bclgrave's imagination would have offered as 
strong a realization of heaven and happiness as she 
could conceive) she could not have surrendered up 
her daughter.without regret ; for now she was aware 
of all she had to lose, in this hitherto neglected, un- 
valued girl. 

"It certainly will be a very good connexion for 
you, Matilda/' said she, after a short rumination ; 
« and indeed, my dear, I wish you happy. But I 
cannot imagine what I shall do without your— and 
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now Fanny is getting on so nicely ! It will be a great 
loss." 

Matilda spoke of her increasing interest in her sis- 
ter's fate, with so much affection and sincerity, that 
Mrs. Belgrave's heart was softened to a degree be- 
yond what it had ever been before. 

Still it was only a passing emotion of tenderness, 
little corresponding hi kind or degree to the deep, 
impassioned feeling which, however subjugated it had 
been to the yoke of reason and necessity, was the 
predominant characteristic of Matilda, when circum- 
stances unexpectedly and 'strongly excited it. 

So little had she imagined the possibility of kind- 
ness from her mother, of a congratulation or a ten- 
der wish, that when Mrs. Belgrave replied to her as- 
surances of continued interest in her family, by tell- 
ing ber that « she was a good girl — and you always 
have been, Matilda — I will say that for you— you 
always have been a very great comfort to me,' 9 kiss- 
ing her as she spoke— -the poor girl wholly overpow- 
ered, threw her arms round her mother's neck, and 
for some minutes sobbed as if her heart would break. 

This was carrying sensibility to a degree which 
Mrs. Belgrave could, by no effort of understanding, 
comprehend. 

< ( Good gracious, Matilda ! something must be 
upon your mind !" and looking forward to, all the 
anxious circumstances of her case, in the same point 
of view in which they would have, arid, in her own 
two instances, had affected herself, Mrs. Belgrave be- 
lieved she saw at once the whole of the embarass- 
ment and distress. 

" You are thinking, my dear, I dare say, about 
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your clothes, and the great expense of fitting out 
properly for marriage ; hut don't let that make you 
uncomfortable, for I will— •" 

Matilda did not require this injunction to be re- 
peated. Without listening to the conclusion of her 
mother's speech, which contained a promise of speak* 
ing to her guardian to induce him to advance a hand- 
some sum for this most important purpose of wed- 
lock, she raised her head from Mrs. Belgrave's shoul- 
der, and with a sigh that could scarcely be disjoined 
from a smile, assured her that no ideas of this kind 
occasioned her any uneasiness. 

" Then, what is it that makes you so unhappy ?" 

Matilda hesitated' a little before she spoke. At last, 
" under the most prosperous circumstances," she 
said, " there is sufficient cause for anxiety in the 
event to which 1 look forward." 

Mrs. Belgrave, probably, from the advantage of 
her double experience, had grown somewhat callous 
to the anxiety of which Matilda spoke, for she re* 
marked that she considered her " as particularly for- 
tunate, with your small fortune, my dear Matilda, to 
be so early, and so well established ; and as to anx- 
iety* God knows, I have had enough anxiety in my 
time !" and she sighed, though why or wherefore, it 
would have been difficult to say, for few ladies had 
accomplished their designs with less destruction of 
perve and sensibility than Mrs. Belgrave ; her anxie- 
ties having been principally of the sort which money 
had the power to relieve. 

'* But you see I have surmounted it all," she said* 
« and 1 am now as happy"— she paused a little— for 
a simile, perhaps, or from a difficulty of conveying to 
her daughter a correct idea of tot V>Ywt« 
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Matilda had now composed her agitation, at least 
sufficiently to make suitable replies to her mother's 
succeeding remarks, which, as they were no other- 
wise striking than as they illustrated the infirm, and 
unfortunately, predominant parts of that lady's cha- 
racter, we shall altogether suppress. 

(i Oh, my poor mother !" was Matilda's sighing 
reflection, as, the conference ended, she retired to 
her own room. 



CHAPTER XV, 

The discomfort of Matilda's domestic circum. 
stances since her mother's marriage, though submit- 
ted to, on her part, with the most patient resignation, 
could not be unknown to either Mrs. St. Aubyn or 
her son ; nor did it fail to excite in the hearts of both 
of therm that tender interest which, independently of 
her early trials in the school of adversity, it was 
scarcely possible to withhold from her ; so gentle, so 
modest, so truly feminine and attractive, both in per- 
son and character, was Matilda Grey, 

If, in her soft and quiet manner, she had insensibly 
stolen the almost maternal love of Mrs. St. Aubyn, 
it will not occasion surprise to learn, that she had to, 
tally 9 though, in truth, most unconsciously, made her 
own, the all of attachment that St. Aubyn had to 
give. Left under his guardianship at an age when 
she was still a child, he had, for a long time, been 
sheltered from the apprehension of any danger in 
their connexion, by perauaduv^taoattf that he loved 
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her only as he would have done a daughter of his 
own. That Matilda felt towards him the affection 
and respect due to a parent, she openly professed j a 
thought beyond this, had certainly never entered her 
simple imagination ; and it had latterly been a grief, 
which had caused her some tears, to perceive occa- 
sionally, a restraint in the manner of her guardian 
towards her, and to observe his behaviour sometimes 
so different from what it used to be, and, to her, so 
wholly unaccountable. 

But, before the circumstance of which Mrs. St. 
Aubyn now had to inform him, of his ward's en- 
gagement, Edmund had detected the state of his own 
heart— detected it with grief ! The careless, unem- 
barassed conduct of Matilda, and the same open 
avowalof affection for him which she had alwavs made, 
sufficiently testified, that, to her, he could be nothing 
more than what he had ever been-— her guardian and 
her tutor— for almost all that she had gathered of 
mental information and accomplishment, and it was 
not trifling, it had been his delightful occupation to 
impart. 

If he had been deputed to pourtray the being, who 
most assimilated with his conception of the beau 
ideal in woman, Matilda would have been his model, 
his own mind so particularly blended with the kind of 
attractions hers possessed. He too was gentle, deli* 
cate, refined, but still endowed with strong affections, 
chastened however by a holy principle of religion 
which, early implanted, and still sedulously cherish- 
ed, was the predominant rule of all his actions. Un- 
like his mother, he had not yielded to th© world's 
temptations-— he had not forgotten his early friend. 
Though not quite a convert to *&tat o^aamfeO** 
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still leaned very far towards adopting the peculiar 
doctrines of his friend Ann Morton, with whom he 
still corresponded, and whom, once in every year, 
he made it as much a point of pleasure, as of duty, 
to visit. 

But, with all the fortification of religious princi- 
ple, with all the aid of an uncommonly clear and well 
judging mind, with strong self command in disguis- 
ing emotion, the intelligence Mrs. St. Aubvn com- 
municated respecting Matilda, (though she had pre- 
viously prepared him to receive it, by telling him all 
she had heard rumoured of it in London) affected 
him to a degree he could not conceal. Catherine 
much more than suspected the growing attachment 
of her son for his ward ; but the name of Matilda 
had never been mentioned betweeen them with any 
reference to such a supposition. St. Auhyn had con* 
cealed his own secret, as a man of sense might be ex- 
pected to conceal what, he possibly imagined, it 
would not redound to the credit of his understanding 
to disclose. There is a delicacy in genuine attach- 
ment, which recoils from being discussed. Men, 
more particularly, from the superior strength of their 
minds, disguise as much as possible, even from 
themselves how far they may be subjugated to the 
dominion of love ; and even women are generally 
unwilling, to the most friendly ear, to speak of those 
fond illusions in which the dream of life is passing 
away. 

Yet, when all was made but too certain by this 
startling intelligence, when Matilda's own lips had 
confirmed it, and his mother he found was commis- 
sioned by her to communicate it to him^— nature was 
not quite to be repelled. 
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He leaned his head upon his hand, as he sat at the 
table, and for a few moments*he said nothing. 

Catherine did not immediately interrupt him ; but 
when, intently watching him, she saw the hand which 
concealed his face slightly drawn over his downcast 
eyes— 

" Edmund," she said ; and laid her hand on his— » 
41 my dear son !" 

He pressed her hand, but said nothing ; and per- 
ceiving him about to rise as if to quit the room, stie 
too, left her seat, and preventing him from pursuing 
his intention by still retaining his hand, " Have you 
no confidence in me, Edmund ?" she said. 

He turned his agitated countenance upon her, and 
struggling for a smile, " I will have confidence in 
you, my dearest mother," he said ; «* I was weak— 
I was self-deluded — I suffered myself to love her ! 
Do I not merit disappointment and suffering ?" 

•* No, no— you merit nothing but happiness* I 
cannot bear that you should suffer — I cannot bear" — 

" But I must bear it, dear mother l" said he inter- 
rupting her vehemence with a genuine smile. " But 
I will be candid with you ; I will tell you what I 
cannot bear, I cannot bear to reflect upon my own 
folly, or to think how easily a man who was certainly 
old enough to know better, has acted unwisely. In 
pity, therefore, to my pride, let us pass this matter 
over as gently as we can ; and when we speak oi Ma- 
tilda, let it only be with reference to her as the be- 
trothed of another. I shall do very well— never 
fear !" and again pressing her hand— he was gone. 

When next they met, St. Aubyn was apparently 
the same as usual, though his mother was &wk. y&> 
dejection. The following evemngxXWj Yafc^we*^- 
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vited to spend at Belgrave Park (as it was the will 
of the owner that it should be called,) and so totally 
had Catherine yielded to her feelings of disappoint. 
mmt, and, as she supposed so entirely incapable 
would Edmund be of supporting such a visit, that 
she expected with much satisfaction to hear him pro- 
pose their excusing themselves from keeping the en- 
gagement. 

But, on the contrary, perceiving no preparation of 
dress on her side, he inquired at dinner that day, 
with some surprise, if she were not going to the 
Park in the evening ? 

" I thought, my dear, you would not wish it, and 
I am sure I do not ; for the Btlgraves are silly 
enough of themselves ; and now they have got an 
acquisition of folly in their visitors, those Courte- 
nays — and that Mr. Somers" — 

" Oh, never mind," he replied, laughing ; «« we 

have nothing to do with their folly ; we accepted the 

invitation, and I see no reason for declining it now. 

Besides, I want to see Matilda — I have not spoken 

to her about this matter—/ must go/' 

^Well, then, we will go," she replied, though 
much astonished at the calmness with which he 
talked of it. 

On arriving at the Park, they found the drawing- 
room in a state of great commotion. In addition to 
the family party of Mr. and Mrs. Belgrave and Ma- 
tilda, there were then assembled, the two Miss Court- 
na> s and their brother, and a Mr. Somtrs, guests 
who were staying in the house ; and a Mr. Willett, 
and his two daughters, summer residents at Wim- 
bledon, and at the present moment visitors for the 
day to Mrs. Belgrave. 
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The cause of the clamour and confusion which 
reigned in the room, at the entrance of Mrs. St. Au- 
byn and her son, was briefly this : Mr. Somers was 
an amateur poet ; and, according to his own account, 
in high acceptation with divers lords and* ladies, 
whom he numbered amongst his intimates ; and to 
whom, as occasion offered, he addressed civil speeches 
and polite verses. 

Soon after the gentlemen had joined the ladies in 
the drawing room, after dinner, he had found him- 
self situated amongst the two Miss Willetts and Ma- 
tilda,* and the youngest Miss Courtenay ; and con- 
ceiving it altogether a favourable moment, he took 
a manuscript from his pocket, and thus opened his 
case, addressing himself to Matilda :— 

" I can assure you, Miss Grey, it is not every lady 
I consult on these little delicate matters of elegant 
literature." At which exordium the other young 
ladies drew their chairs still nearer, till, as he said, 
he was u encompassed in a fairy ring ;" and at their 
clamorous intreaties he proceeded. u My very par- 
ticular friend, the Duchess of Bellamour, has just" 
—and he took up the manuscript-—* 4 presented his 
Grace with a son and heir : and, 1 know — in fact"— 
and he looked important-—" 1 have been given to un- 
derstand, that some little memorial from my muse 
will be expected on the occasion." 

Matilda gave a bow of acquiescence, and Emma 
Courtenay looked at him with a complacency which 
indicated that he had risen cent, per cent, in her es- 
timation, since he numbered the Duchess of Bella- 
mour amongst his particular friends. 

4 * I have, therefore," he continued, " in my care- 
less, unstudied manner, thrown \o£t\.Yvsx ^te<H\&Ka&> 
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which may be altogether new ; and you must ima- 
gine, Miss Grey— you can comprehend, Miss Co ur- 
tenay— the difficulty of striking out any thing origi- 
nal upon such a theme. But, if you will permit me," 
he proceeded* fti I will read you a part of the poem ;" 
and he was just about to begin, when the servant an* 
nounced the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. St. Aubyn. 
Matilda, forgetting both poetry and poet, started 
from her seat* and flew to meet them. 

" Humph P' was the mental observation of Mr. 
Somers, " she might, at the least have said that she 
was sorry for the interruption ;" and he began to ga- 
ther up his effusions, as if he intended to give them 
no further utterance. But against such a degree of 
obduracy on his part, the young ladies vociferated so 
loudly, that all the rest of the party advanced towards 
the part of the room they occupied, to ascertain the 
cause of this clamour. 

' "The Duchess of Bellamour— birth of a son- 
Mr. Somers had been writing such charming verses! 9 ' 
and thus the matter being made out, all the rest of 
the company, including Mrs. St. Aubyn and her son, 
united their intreaties that the business might pro- 
ceed ; and Mr. Somers, after a little coquettish de- 
lay, a preliminary cough, and a portentous pause, 
thus began :— 

•• The stars are in the Heaveos met, 
And in the " 

44 1 beg your pardon !" exclaimed Mrs. St. Au- 
byn, who, at her advanced period of life, had not yet 
learned to check the suggestion of thought from find- 
ing its way to her lips, "but, no— no, pray proceed," 
she added, catching at the swat Vtavtox \ta tenrov- 
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ing glance of Edmund, and the stare of astonish- 
ment of the poet. " Pray proceed — I beg your par- 
don," she said, u a thought occurred to me that I 
had heard that line before, but probably you mean 
to begin with a quotation." 

"A quotation, Mrs. St. Aubyn!" he repeated, 
44 from whom? — from what?*— I confess I am not 
aware of any !" and he looked very much as if he 
would have added, " this is only your confounded 
satirical temper— oh I wish !" — and we dare not say 
what he wished to the unfortunate Catherine, whose 
shrewd remarks had, upon former occasions, render- 
ed her especially an object of disfavour in his eyes* 

She again intreated him to proceed, with so much 
genuine good humour and sweetness, that he resum- 
ed his MS., and once more, 

" The stars were in the Heavens met"— 

but to as little purpose as before, and now they were 
threatened with permanent dispersion by the ar- 
rival of Mr. Courtenay, who had just entered the 
room, and who was an object of the most perfect ab- 
horrence to the muse of Mr. Somers. Having nod- 
ded to the visiters, he perceived the blotted transcript 
which Mr. Somers held in his hand. 

This was starting game quite unexpectedly ; and, 
with much the same sort of cry he would have sent 
after a hare, he recognised it, and begged to know if 
he was come time enough for the sport ? 

u Fortunately in time to prevent my making any," 
replied Mr. Spmcrs, trying to laugh and look good 
humoured, but once more preparing to deposit the 
MS. in his pocket and retire. 

Vol. L— R 
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" Oh, let us beseech you, Mr. Somers," and "pray 
dont," and " pray do," were the various cries of the 
ladies, whilst Mr. Courtenay was requesting alter- 
nately the Miss Willetts and Matilda to tell him for 
what they so clamorously in treated. 

On bring informed, he, as the poor poet antici- 
pated he would, threw cold water, at once, upon the 
blazing fire of his genius, and extinguished as much 
of it as could be put out by s > .^significant a person, 
by gravely beseeching him rv>t to expend the small- 
est portion of his time and t' < ught in such an enter- 
prise. U I know the Ddk< better than any body in 
the world, perhaps," he continued, u we were rather 
thick together at college, lake my advice, send him 
a bank note to buy the boy a coral; he will like it 
better than any thing else you can send him, believe 
me. Though, to be sure," he added after a short 
pause, " a draft upon a house in Lombard Street, is 
not always so easily honoured as a call upon the firm 
in Parnassus." 

44 You seem so much au fait at these matters," re- 
plied Mr. Somers, with an ironical smile, " that one 
would be tempted to think you had passed some little 
time in a counting house." 

" Aye, and a monstrous good place too, to spend 
time in. I am always proud of the counting house, 
I'll be hanged if I'm not ;" and he appeared most 
stoutly, determined not to be disconcered by the sneer 
which had been levelled against him, in his mercan- 
tile capacity. 

Though the semblance of raillery and good hu- 
mour was attempted to be maintained, there was ra- 
ther too much latent hostility beginning to appear, 
to render their repartee quite agreeable to themselves 
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or their audience ; and every body was very well 
pleased when Mrs. Belgrave put an end to it, by pro- 
posing to Mr. Somers (who was now inflexible in re- 
fusing the ode,) to make one at a card table. 

In the course of a little time, most of the party 
were amicably disposed of, the young ladies round 
the piano-forte, and the elder people at cards. 

St. Aubyn found it not so easy as he expected, to 
catch a favourable moment for offering his congratu- 
lations (if such they might be called) to Matilda, tie 
was himself much too attractive, to be spared by 
the young ladies, in their present dearth of beaux. 
Indeed, there were few circles in which a man so ele- 
gant and accomplished, both in person and mind, could 
easily have been pointed out. He was soon entrapp- 
ed to the piano forte by the Miss Courtenays; and as 
he was known to be a very tasteful vocal performer, 
requested so earnestly to oblige them, that he had 
scarcely any alternative but to comply. 

He turned instinctively, as it were, to Matilda, to 
direct him what to sing ; and on her whispered reply, 
he struck the chords of Handel's sweeet air in Samp- 
son, 

"How willing my paternal love,'* 

There was something in the situation and charac- 
ter of St. Aubyn, which, to Matilda's fancy, pecu- 
liarly assimilated with this affecting song. The ten- 
der love he bore his mother — the sacrifice of time 
and talents which he was making for her comfort—* 
the manly feeling and sense with which he shielded 
her enthusiastic character from the error and suffer- 
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ing into which, in a state of desolation, the eccentri- 
cities of genius woud too surely have betrayed it— 
the truth— the virtue of his disposition she could 
imagine to breathe forth in every note—and though 
without a ray of passion in her affection for him, the 
tender thoughts his performance awakened in her 
mind, so powerfully affected her, that, before he con- 
cluded, she had stolen unperceived to the window 
to hide her tears. 

Scarcely had she departed, when St. Aubyn miss- 
ed her gentle sigh of approbation, to him, the sweet- 
est incense of praise, and ill exchanged for the un- 
meaning plaudits with which the Miss Courtenays 
overwhelmed his performance. His eye quickly 
sought and discovered the part of the room to which 
she had retreated ; but still he found it impossible to 
escape and join her : for now he had to play the part 
of auditor, while the young ladies in their turn ex- 
hibited. 

This trial of his patience lasted a very long time. 
At length it was concluded, and at the same moment 
Mr. Somers being released from the card table, and 
approaching the piano, he hailed him in his heart, as 
a general on the point of defeat views a party coming 
to his unexpected relief, and made his way to the 
window which Matilda still occupied. • ' - 

She greeted him with a smile, but looked and felt 
embarrassed. She knew the subject to which he mtist 
allude, and her delicacy naturally shrunk from it. 
But St. Aubyn did not immediately approach it ; 
for, to him indeed it was a subject not only of shrink- 
ing—but of recoil. 

" We met yesterday on a lovely day, Matilda," 
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said he. " I think we are fortunate, for this appears 
as beautiful a night. Are you afraid of taking a turn 
in the viranda l" 

« Oh ! not the least ;" she replied, taking his of- 
fered arm,— 1 * a moonlight walk will be quite refresh- 
ing after the noise and beat of this room." 

" Ah ! it is very sweet," he said* as they came 
out into the clear soft moonlight, " it is very sweet, 
indeed !" 

It was x the hour of nature's stillness and repose- 
when turbulent thoughts and restless emotions seem 
to fade with the decline of day— it was the hour 
which the votary of impassioned feeling most loves ; 
for then it is* that all without assimilates with all 
within. The features of the landscape melting into 
shade— the gradual strengthening of the pale moon- 
beams—these images of peace are dear to the wound, 
ed heart ; they offer the interval from suffering for 
which it sighs— they inspire resignation. 

For some moments after they came out, St Aubyn 
was silent ; and Matilda* as she hung upon his arm, 
waited with an anxiety that almost made her trem- 
ble for the result of what she supposed to be his de- 
liberations, respecting the choice she had made— or 
the manner in which he was to express his opinion 
of it. » Finding he did not speak, she ventured with 
much hesitation to say—* 1 You have heard, per- 
haps"— 

** Yes—my dear Matilda ;" he replied, before she 
could add more, " 1 have heard of your present si- 
tuation—with interest— I cannot tell you how sincere 
—how tender 9 '— his voice a little faltered ; but soon 
recovering—" accept my best wishes !" he ad<tal % 

& 2 
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" their truth and fervour you cannot doubt ; for ne- 
ver can you doubt my friendship for you !" 

" Oh never — never !" she replied with energy, 
" dear, good Mr. St. Aubyn, still let me hope for 
your kindness-^my fate will be but half happy, if 
you do not still feel for me the same friendship— the 
same attachment !"— and, as she spoke, in the inno- 
cence of her heart, she took his hand, and half raised 
it to her lips. 

The agitation of St. Aubyn became almost visible 
— « Oh ! Matilda— I can — never see you more' 9 — he 
had half articulated, but ht restrained the words— 
and gently releasing his hand, " My friendship, and 
my affection, ever must be yours !" he said, " now 
—tell me — as if you were speaking to a father— tell 
me, my dear, the views and plans of Mr. Harcourt?" 
—and then, as if his painful part were over, he re* 
lapsed into silence, and the twilight concealing his 
features, Matilda observed nothing of the harrow- 
ing struggle with which he was commanding his emo- 
tions. 

** Charles," she said, '« had a very handsome for- 
tune, b^t intended to follow the study of the law, for 
the sake of having something to do. He had taken 
a house for the present in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, As 
to her marriage settlements, and every thing that re- 
lated to her, it was his intention, by her particular 
desire, to wait upon Mr. St. Aubvn early in the next 
week, in company with Mr. Willett, his guardian." 

Si. Aubyn sighed so deeply on hearing this, that 
Matilda almost started :— u I fear you are not well !" 
she said. 

" Quite well, my dear ; I am deeply interested in 
a/7 you say —pray go on"_ 
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" I have little more to say," she replied ; " only to 
hope that in this matter, I have not acted so as to in- 
cur your displeasure." 

"My displeasure, Matilda I 1 '— and he looked at 
her with unspeakable tenderness, " it would be diffi- 
cult, I believe, for you to do any thing to displease 
me. In taking your society from me— -you may give 
me— .and my mother," he added, after a little pause, 
'< some pain, perhaps, but we could not expect al- 
always to retain it. May those, to whom you resign 
such a treasure, value it, as much as we do !" 

"J prepare myself for trials," said Matilda, "such, 
in some degree, must be the portion of every one ; 
in the happiest state, we must have something to en- 
dure—and to struggle with." 

" Ah, how much must we struggle with," he re- 
plied, " how much must we struggle with, to sup- 
port life with propriety, or even with patience ! A 
principle of resistance must be for ever acting within 
the soul, and from one end of existence to the other 
it is nothing but a perpetual conflict. 

" But the end is the crown and glory !" he conti- 
nued, looking upwards with a smile of sublime emo- 
tion ; " there all mystery is solved — there the suffer- 
ers of this world receive their portion ! Oh ! Matil- 
da-— in every circumstance of life, adverse or prospe- 
rous, still think of that ! Still bear the end in view, 
and though denied"— he faltered— he could not, he 
dared not proceed~for, unconsciously, the thought 
which passed across his mind, had well nigh told it- 
self in words—that though denied her love in this 
world, he might still hope to dwell with her in realms 
beyond the sky. 

"I am sure something pexuYvatYy *SL«\& ^ <s*A^* 
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night," Matilda could not forbear to say, as she 
marked his tremulous accents, his sudden pause. 

" I believe I am in low spirits, my dear/' he re- 
plied : " but I will walk round the grounds, and I 
will soon join you again ;" and as he spoke he darted 
forward ; and Matilda, with an anxious regret at his 
uneasiness, so inexplicable, but still so evident, re- 
turned to the drawing-room with but little disposi- 
tion to join its inmates* 

St. Aubyn, in the meanwhile, wandered on, endea- 
vouring to soothe to peace his excited mind. In vain 
he tried to believe that time would wear away the 
charm with which the thought of Matilda had link- 
ed itself to his imagination. It was a charm which 
he identified in all that was beautiful— -in all that he 
loved. In the summer's evening walk she was by 
his side ! in the loveliness of nature her intelligent 
smile was mingled ! Her voice was in the music of 
the birds ; her tender feeling in the page of poetry : 
her piety and virtue in his serious books ; her sweet- 
ness and her beauty—every where ! 

** And this must be resigned \" he said. "Oh! 
weak— -weak that I was, not sooner to perceive my 
danger ! It is fit that I should suffer, and I am con- 
tent to do so." And as he spoke, he wiped from his 
cheek the tears which keen distress had wrung from 
a bosom, acutely delicate to feel, though strong and 
steadfast to endure. 

In a short time Matilda perceived him enter the 
drawing-room with a composed demeanour, though 
nor without a shade of melancholy upon his brow, 
which it pained her to observe without the power to 
remove it. 

He returned at the ptexist momrox utafe \n& ^te- 
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sence was necessary to compose a little feud which 
had started up in his absence, and in which he per- 
ceived from a glance at the countenance of his mo- 
ther, she had been involved. 

When the cards had been given up, the greater 
part of the company had been drawn towards a table 
upon which various books, albums, and other such 
matters were deposited. 

« Now this is the sort of poetry ," said young 
Courtenay, taking up a volume of * Dr. Syntax's 
Tour/ u this is the sort of poetry that pleases me." 

" So I should suppose," remarked Mr. Somers, in 
a tone of ineffable contempt. 

u If poetry does but please," said Mrs. St. Aubyn, 
Who in wandering down the room insensibly found 
herself included in the party round the table, «* its 
object is answered." 

"The method by which it is attained is not mate- 
rial, you would say," remarked Mr. Somers. 

u In the present instance it would be scarcely 
worth inquiring into ;" she spoke carelessly, and 
without any design of being sarcastic ; but both gen- 
tlemen received an impression that such was her in- 
tention. Young Courtenay, indeed, had only a blun- 
dering conception of the kind, for he knew not ex- 
actly whether she spoke of the book or of him. But 
Mr. Somers had private reasons of his own for view, 
ing every thing she said and did through the distorted 
medium in which a' person, not quite assured of the 
soundness of his own pretensions, is prone to exa- 
mine those of another, (especially if that other be a 
woman*) and with a malice which assumed polite- 
ness could not conceal, he remarked " ttax \w *.nw*$ 
instance it would perhaps be for out Yia^fv&w*'*^^ 
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analyse with too much precision the materials of 
which it is composed." 

" But we were speaking of pleasure, not happi- 
ness," she replied. 

" They may almost be considered as synonymous," 
said he. 

" Surely not," she replied with a smile ; « being 
pleased is a very different thing from being happy. 
I may be pleased with Dr. Syntax, that is, it may 
make me laugh, but it certainly does not make me 
happy." 

" Pardon me, madam," and he bent to her with 
an ironical smile ; but if I may hazard it as a general 
remark, I have observed in my intercourse with so- 
ciety, (which has not been very limited,) that the 
highest degree of happiness is sometimes found in a 
laugh. The principal felicity of some persons exists 
in turning every thing and every body into the ridi- 
culous. ,, 

4 « It is fortunate then," she replied, " for such per- 
sons that they can generally command their own fe- 
licity. The world isvery fertile in absurdity." 

" Upon my word I think you are very adventu- 
rous in being so severe." said Mrs. Belgrave ; " for 
my part, I am always in terror of hazarding the 
slightest remark. I declare I dare not have said 
what you have, before Mr. Somers, for all the 
world." 

" Is he so terrible then ?" and Mrs. St. Aubyn 
smiled. " Shall I be slaughtered in a copy of verses, 
or put to death in a magazine ?" 

" Your apprehensions appear so sensitive, ma'am, 

that I could almost imagine you had experienced 

some of the attacks you deprecate*" tt^ ttukavour- 
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ed to affect pleasantry, but malice was rather too pre- 
dominant. 

Mrs. Belgrave was enchanted with this sally of 
wit. " Oh, what terrors do we ignorant, unlettered 
females escape ?" she exclaimed j " I am happy in be- 
ing one of them." 

" Things are much more equally balanced in this 
World, than, at some moments, we can believe/' said 
Mrs. St. Aubyn ; not so perfectly calm as she could 
have wished, and as, in the exuberance of contempt 
which these efforts to mortify her excited, she felt 
she ought to be. 

" You, for instance," she continued, addressing 
Mrs. Belgrave, "are happy in" — she did not say 
"your ignorance," but the manner in which she 
pronounced u your distaste to litetature," convey- 
ed nearly the same idea. 

" My distaste to literature !" repeated Mrs. Bel- 
grave ; " that is very good, indeed !" 

" I thought I understood you to insinuate some- 
thing of the kind," said Mrs. St. Aubyn. 

" J believe not — no one can be a greater admirer 
of literature than I am." 

" Indeed ! — then I beg your pardon for my mis- 
take." 

« Mrs. Belgrave only means to say!" observed 
Mr. Somers, 4 « that she confines her taste for litera- 
ture to those bounds which it is sometimes hazar- 
dous for ladies to pass," and again he smiled ; " I 
merely speak in the most general manner, Mrs. St. 
Aubyn." 

« She is wise," replied Catherine ; " she escapes 
in so doing, not only the malignity with which such 
unfortunate ladies are watched, ttVfc ^ras&sx* v^ ^ 
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preserved manor, but she escapes also the momen- 
tary irritation which that malignity is apt to ex. 
cite. And really that is no small evil to avoid ; for 
one may, without much effort, forgive mankind their 
little passions, but it is difficult to forgive oneself 
the humiliation of being affected by them ;" and she 
walked away, not so much wounded by any assault 
that had been levelled at her, as pained that her 
indignation could not have been more indifferently 
expressed. 

But no consciousness of superiority is sufficient to 
protect a woman against the attacks of envy. The 
desire of pleasing, and of being beloved, that tender 
instinct, which nature has made the most predomi- 
nant of her emotions, renders her vulnerable on every 
side ; and if she escapes mortification on the part of 
her pride, she is tolerably certain of suffering on 
that of her affections : for there are few distinctions 
that compensate to a female for the terror of being 
hated. 

Her countenance was yet flushed with indignation 
when her son entered the room. 

As soon as she perceived him, she summoned him 
to her, and declared an intention of returning home. 

But the ladies so earnestly intreated him to favour 
them with another song, that he hesitated. 

u Do as you like, Edmund," she said, u it is scarce- 
ly worth while though, I think." 

u Oh, surely, if it will give any pleasure," said he, 
replying to the request of the Miss Courtenays; and 
endeavouring to cover, under the pleasing courtesy 
of his own manners, the too visible disdain of his 
mother's, he proceeded to the piano. 

Some feelings of self-reproach passed across the - 
mind of Catherine — feeling* YfYvvcYt* *& vro&. ^& *fe& 
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and heir son left the house, and were on their way 
home, thus expressed themselves. 

« I cannot think, my dear Edmund, by what effort 
you are able, amongst such very silly people as those 
we have just left behind, to say and do civil things ; 
for I, on my part, have need of all the fortitude I 
can command, to keep myself from openly affronting 
them." 

" I do it upon the same principle on which I en* 
deavour, imperfectly indeed, but still to the best of 
my ability to do every thing — the principle of doing 
to others as I would they should do unto me." 

44 Ah, those are the only precepts for conduct !" 
said Catherine with a sigh ; " and those who make 
them the guide of their life, are the only proper peo- 
ple. Can you conceive, Edmund, any thing more 
unsatisfactory to an immortal soul, than to pass its 
time with such people, with the exception of Matil- 
da, as we have just left?" 

" To me it is unsatisfactory, I certainly must con- 
fess," he replied, " and by choice I should not cast 
myself in their way ; but being there, my dear mo- 
ther, I would, upon Christian principles, make the 
best of it." 

" Ah, Edmund, poor Ann Morton was right ! She 
always told me that I could find no happiness amongst 
worldly people ; and true enough it is, they are very 
unsatisfactory. Poor Ann !" and she sighed again. 

" I think, Edmund," she continued, " the next 
time you go to see Ann, I will go with you." 

« She will be delighted to see you," he replied, 
" and I hope you will keep your intention/ 9 

« I will — yes — I certainly will," she said, and thus 

their dialogue ended* 
Vol. l.—S 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Witen every thing was finally arranged for Matil- 
da's marriage, Mr. St. Aubyn, avoiding a parting in- 
terview with her, accompanied a young man in whom 
he was interested in a few months' tour to the Con- 
tinent : thus escaping, as far as he could, all partici- 
pation in an event so painful to him. We must now 
introduce to our readers a person who has some part 
to play in the future pages of our history. 

But as it is generally better to let people speak for 
themselves, we will suffer Mr. Har court to display 
his own character in his own way ; and as it was of 
a kind exceedingly easy to fathom, a short scene, 
which occurred the week before his marriage with 
his intended bride, will enable them to form a tole- 
rably correct judgment respecting it. 

" My dearest little girl," said he, taking from his 
pocket a morocco case, " I have brought you, from 
Hamlet's the prettiest set of ornaments I could find : 
but they are not quite what I wished, either." 

" My dear Charles ! what could you be thinking 
of?" replied Matilda, almost ready to cry, as he dis- 
played to her observation some jewels, which, in point 
of value and beauty, were fitter for a Duchess than a 
private gentlewoman ; " you cannot have considered 
what our income is to be, and what sort Qf visiting 
we shall have the power of entering into." 

*' Visiting I" he replied, " YjVvy vie shall visit eve- 
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ry body, to be sure ! And do you think I would 
have my wife make an appearance inferior to any la- 
dy she may happen to be acquainted with, and such 
a wife too ! No, Matty, you shall look like an angel 
as you are !"— a very energetic determination, which 
he sealed with a salute, to prevent her, as he said, 
from adding another word about the matter. 

With this careless good humour, he arrested every 
species of advice which she would fain have offered 
to hinr; and she was too much disposed to view him 
in a favourable light, to doubt of his hereafter be- 
coming more accessible to counsel, when experience 
had taught him prudence — a species of instruction 
which, she was aware, must be paid for, before it is 
valued, and which she believed Charles could afford 
to purchase, without any serious injury to his for- 
tune. 

The wedding day at length arrived, and at St. 
James's church, in London, Matilda was united to 
Charles Harcourt. Her heart was somewhat sad, 
that neither of the friends most dear to her were pre- 
sent on this occasion. Mr. St. Aubyn, we have al- 
ready said, was absent by design ; and his mother, 
after vibrating between a wish to oblige Matilda and 
an unwillingness to sanction any thing so melancholy 
to Edmund, at last declined it. 

Of the happiness of Charles, young, generous, en- 
thusiastic, and loving his bride with all the ardour 
which attaches to such a character, it is needless to 
attempt the delineation. It would be equally fruit- 
less also to labour at conveying any notion of the 
felicity of Mrs. Belgrave, who, in the ecstacy of pre- 
siding and dictating, and finding in Charles Har- 
court an ally ready to second tv^x^ \fa*t& «^k*» 
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and shew, which could make the matter sufficiently 
magnificent for a paragraph in the Morning Post* 
could almost fancy she was celebrating for the third 
time her own nuptials. Again her imagination feast- 
ed upon once more seeing in print those magic cha- 
racters, " the charming Mrs. Btlgravt" more de- 
lightful to her eye than black letter to the antiquary, 
or the titlepage of his first work to a young author : 
not a circumstance of the description she was to ex- 
cite, escaped her imagination, " Attired with her ac- 
customed elegance,— Brussels lace and white satin, 
—graceful simplicity,-— scarcely to be distinguished 
from the bride, for whose sister, rather than mother, 
she might have passed," &c. &c. Herself and her 
own appointments were all that she saw in the busi- 
ness; but seeing them through the medium of extreme 
complacency, she was disposed also to view every 
thing else with satisfaction. She became so tender 
and affectionate towards Matilda, that when the lat- 
ter took leave of her, after breakfast, to set off with 
her husband upon a bridal tour, she was able without 
effort to command a genuine tear, as she bid her 
farewel : an occurrence which, though she really at 
the moment felt too sincerely to calculate about, she 
turned to in recollection as infinitely valuable, inas- 
much as it would enrich the paragraph, already so 
fertile in Brussels lace and beauty, with a slight 
sketch of her exquisite sensibility. 

Mr. Bflgravc also, being a prominent person in 
the drama of the day, giving away the bride, and giv- 
ing a dinner, was likewise, in his way, important, and 
therefore pleased ; and good Mr. Willett and his 
daughters, always being happy, were, of course, at a 
wedding, happier still. 
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A state of so much felicity, though extremely agree- 
able to those who experience it, is not altogether so 
attractive in description. 

Fortunately, however, for the writers of such trea- 
tises as that which the reader now honours with a 
perusal, and for historians in general, the current of 
human life does not long run in one unbroken stream, 
more especially a stream of happiness. A year, and 
sometimes a much shorter period, presents a reverse 
of events ; and, if not a reverse of events or a re- 
verse of sentiment and opinion, something in the 
course of circumstances generally occurs to check 
that confidence in continuing enjoyment, without 
which interruption, so charming is existence, and so 
beautiful is the world, that erring humanity might 
well be forgiven for mistaking its destination, and de- 
siring to find in so fair a dwelling place that "abid- 
ing city," which it is not permitted us to hope for here. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Though we have conducted Matilda to that epoch 
in her history, at which it might be supposed to be 
concluded* we trust our readers have yet sufficient 
interest in her fate, to feel some curiosity to learn 
how far it was affected by the event we have just re- 
corded. Passing over therefore the period of a year, 
as an interval in which scarcely any variation of inci- 
dent worth recording occurred, Mr. St. Aubyn still 
being abroad and Catherine at Wimbledon, we will 

8 a 
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return to Matilda after she had been a wife some- 
thing tnor> than a twelvemonth. 

She was still fondly heloved by her husband— for 
she was not a being to be otherwise than loved* if 
gtnileness, and calm good sense, and youthful beauty, 
can command affection ; and to these attractions she 
added a daily increasing love for the partner of her 
fortune, the tenderness and sweetness of.h: r disposi- 
tion inclining her to teel the kindest sentiments for all 
who treated her affectionately ; and, her strong sense 
of duty 11 ore paiticularly increasing every sentiment 
of this sort, when inspired by one whom she had in- 
vested with so sacred a title to her aflection and re- 
gard. 

Deeply interested in him, not only by the ties 
which connected their fate, but by the love his* frank 
generous temper, and his many excellent qualities 
excited, Matilda, from smiling remonstrances, some* 
times pla> fully, sometimes seriously, but always fond- 
ly given, now began occasionally to feel and look 
rather gravely, when she found how greatly the ex- 
penses of their first gear's union exceeded the income 
which was to defray them. Her anxiety on this 
point was the greater, because, though much talked 
of as a thing to be every day proceeded upon, she 
found that Charles's occupation in the law, so far 
from being pursued as a means of adding to their 
fortune, was likely to be something worse than a 
mere nominal errpl yment: as it introduced him to 
the acquaintance of a gay set of young men about the 
inns of court, whom he had known at college, and 
who appeared as indisposed to be studious as him- 
self; only that, in their case, no wife or establish- 



ment being to be supported, they had less to risk in 
the indulgence of their inclinations for amusement 
than he had. 

To all the pleas she urged for their leading a more 
retired and less expensive life, he replied with an as- 
surance that he would begin to read the very next 
day, and would seclude himself from all morning in- 
terruptions, and thus commence a sort of reform. 

But the morrow came, and habit resumed its in- 
fluence ; the morning was frittered away in the du- 
ties of the toilette, calls at different chambers, and 
then the usual lounge of two hours at the west end 
of the town. 

As vet Matilda was not very apprehensive ; for she 
supposed that so vapid a manner of passing away ex- 
istence would at length wear itself out, and that the 
mere love of novelty would induce him to adopt some 
other method of disposing of his time. If they were 
only tolerably prudent, she knew that their fortune 
would be adequate to their living even in a style 
of some elegance ; but a terror sometimes took pos- 
session of her mind, that Charles wanted that stabi- 
lity of purpose, without which, reformation in a plan 
of living in such a labyrinth of temptations as London, 
entangled too as he was with a set of gay, thought. 
less associates, would be a labour, from which he 
would, at every attempt, recoil with despair. 

In this state of things she could scarcely be said to 
be happv, for a constant dread of her husband's be- 
ing still further betrayed into error, hung upon her 
spirits, and made her pine for the conclusion of the 
winter season, which, in sending them for u time into 
the country, would give some check to dissipation 
and prodigality, in both of whicVi &Yt& Ymekx&k&> v* 
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know that they were indulging. But it was yet only 
April, the period in the metropolis for beginning, ra- 
ther than ending, gaiety; and Mr. and Mrs. Bel- 
grave having just arrived in town, they were involved 
through their means in an accession of company. 

" Oh, that I could devise any method for making 
him love home a little more !" said Matilda to her- 
self, as she one morning, about this time, remarked ' 
the heavy eyes and altered looks of her husband, 
whose late hours of the preceding night (which he 
had' passed with some gay friends) had given him an 
appearance of lassitude and dejection, so opposite to 
the general good humour and sprightliness of his de- 
meanour, that she could not contemplate him without 
a sigh. Having finished his breakfast, and read the 
newspaper, with an air that implied but a very lan- 
guid interest in either one or the other, he threw him- 
self upon a sofa, and for a much longer time than 
was usual with him, continued silent, and apparently 
deeply absorbed in thought. 

His ruminations were so long, and, as she judged 
from an occasional sigh, so melancholy, that Matil- 
da, anxious to take part in his feelings, and believing 
that an auspicious moment for offering fervent coun- 
sel was at hand, stole gently to his side, and as she 
tenderly took his hand within her own, she asked the 
reason of his silence and dejection. 

He raised his head, and looked at her with a 
smile. 

" I think, my dear Matty" — he said ; and he 
paused. 

" What do you think, Charles ?" 

He seemed to be irresolute ; desirous to confide, 
hut unwilling to speak. She saw the conflict in his 
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mind, and with more anxiety she repeated, " What 
is it you think, Charles ?" 

"That you are the best little wife in the world." 

"Oh, Charles, this gaiety is assumed ; you are not 
happy — I am sure you are not. My dear husband, 
tell me all that is upon your mind." 

u God bless you, my dear little girl, I do love you, 
and that's the truth of it. But Matilda — I cannot — 
no, I cannot tell you— what a fool I have been !" And 
he got up, and walked about the room. 

Matilda followed him. With the earnestness 
which women only feel, which women only can ex- 
press, she besought him to be candid. She, at last, 
by her tender persuasion, brought him to resume his 
seat ; but it was long before he gave the communi- 
cation she sought. It was rather extorted than ac- 
knowledged, that he had been inveigled the preced- 
. ing evening by the intreaties of one of his intimates 
to accompany him to a gambling house, at which 
place he had lost all the money he had then in his 
possession. 

Matilda looked aghast at this intelligence. No 
profusion, no extravagance of which he had yet been 
guilty, so much awake ned her fears, as to find him 
accessible to the temptations of the gaming table— 
that tomb of every virtuous, every human feeling. 

44 1 knew how it would be," he exclaimed, a little 
hurt by the silence and sadness with which she heard 
his avowal. " I was a fool to tell you of it, for I 
might have been sure you could not, and would not 
forgive me." 

" Oh, Charles, dont say-, that ! It is not that I do 
not frankly and freely forgive an error icvto viVvvOcvax^ 
young man may once in his Wfe be, >a*\.wj*&\ >a>QX 
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1 am thinking— if you should be tempted there 
again'*— 

44 On never, never, Matilda! you may depend upon 
it I never shall be tempted there again ! v and he 
spoke with so much feeling, so much solemnity of 
purpose, that Matilda believed and trusted ; and, as 
in token of her forgiveness, she pressed his hand, 

44 Do but be firm, my dear Charles," she said, " do 
but justify the confidence I am so truly anxious to 
repose in you, and, much as this mistake may have 
cost you, I shall think it the best purchase you ever 
made in your life, if it does but procure you a little*' 
— she paused and smiled. 

44 A little wisdom, I suppose you were going to be 
saucy enough to say,'' he replied ; < 4 but, Matilda, in 
one event of my life I am sure I displayed the most 
profound wisdom — wisdom that would have done ho- 
nour to any of the sages of Greece or Rome." 

44 Indeed ! I was not aware of any such circum- 
stance in your history. " 

44 Dont you think it was a great mark of wisdom 
to choose you for my wife ? If you dont think so, I 
can tell you from my heart I do. What a comfort 
it is," he continued, in a strain of moralising, of 
which, though vexed to believe it, Matilda could not 
contemplate the probably transient duration without 
a smile, << what a comfort it is, when a man has done 
wrong, to have a counsellor at hand — not in the 
shape of a crabbed, cross old father, or a stiff, grum- 
py guardian — Oh, by the way, Matty, has old Wii- 
lett been here within this day or two ?" 

44 Not that I am aware of. Why did you think of 
him ?" 

" 'Twas natural enough viWci Y yj*& v&\Vyc^ of a ^ 
grumpy guardian.'* 
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"Nay, Charles, I will not permit you to say that. 
He is the kindest, best old man' that ever lived." 

« He is well enough for an old one ; but they are 
all queer, more or less. No notion of life — no more 
than they have of tying on a neckcloth. It was but 
the other day I met the old fellow, as I was driving 
my tilbury down St. James's Street (egad, I dont be- 
lieve he ever goes to the west end of the town, if it's 
only twice a twelvemonth, and I dare say it is not 
oftener that he does go, but I am sure to run against 
him,) and then he begins in his dry sarcastic man- 
ner— 4 Well, Sir, how does Coke upon Lyttleton get 
on F I warrant \ ou have got a folio under the seat 
there, to dip into occasionally, as opportunity 
serves.' " 

Matilda would not have laughed at this particular 
moment if she could have helped it. 

" Indeed, Charles," said she, endeavouring to look 
grave, " Mr. Willett is getting anxious about us. 
He thinks we are going on too fast, and— 9 ' 

" He thinks !" repeated Charles, with much indig- 
nation, « and what the devil of occasion is there for 
him to think about us ? What ! I dare say, he would 
like to see my establishment in the same taste as 
liis own ! in that dark, dingy court in the City, in 
which my good father (God bless him for it) got so 
much money. There, old Willett would have liked 
to have seen me taking root ; once a year perhaps, 
transplanted by means of a steam boat down to Mar- 
gate ; and now and then, by way of a little recrea- 
tion, indulging in a shilling show at the Exhibition, 
or the British Gallery. This would have sufficed in 
the way of amusement l" 

" No, no, Charles/' and she \au%Yve& \ VV V* <«<»&&. 
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have allowed you as much of it as he takes himself; 
and you know very well, he does not confine himself 
to a shilling show, or a voyage to Margate. 5 ' 

" No— sometimes 1 believe he goes to Brighton. 
But let him go where he will, or after what manner, 
is not the question. He is an excellent old man in 
his line ; but its a thing unheard-of to expect me to 
model my life and conversation upon his antiquated 
notions. He would think 1 could do with two coats 
to my back — one for Sundays, and the other for 
week-days. 1 hen, there is no occasion for a servant 
out of livery, or a man-servant at all ; he would have 
my table attended by a simpering Abigail, in a flaunt- 
ing cap, and a white apron, running about with a 
waiter in her hand, and thrusting it in every body's 
face, to shew how well she can wait at table /" 

" Charles, how can you be so preposterous ?" but 
she could not help smiling. 
" But isn't it so, Matilda ?" 
" No, certainly not. You know to the contrary ." 
" But don't you think it very likely that he would 
admire such a plan ?" 

« No ; I think he would not wish to see you act 
inconsistently, even if it were from a prudent mo- 
tive. But he would be very glad, I believe, if you 
would retrench a little, and in good time, before we 
are driven to it"— and she sighed. 

«' But we won't be driven to it, love, 7 ' said he, with 
more seriousness, affectionately kissing her cheek ; 
we will adopt it of our own accord. And I do think I 
Matty, there are a few idle expenses in which I am 
apt to indulge : yes, seriously speaking, I do think 
it will not do to go on always in the style we have 
been living in the last year o&d half* But now, you 
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know," he continued, " our house is furnished, and 
therefore that expense will never return." 

«* Ah, but the bills are not paid, Charles." 

"Not all, but I shall pay every body before we 
leave town for the summer ; and, that great expense 
over as I have just said, I am not aware of any thing 
very heavy." 

"Oh ! the champagne and burgundy, Charles, that 
came in last week." 

« Oh, the wine ! yes, that to be sure ! but one has 
always long credit for wine, you know, so that is no- 
thing.^ 

He was proceeding to comfort her, by assurances 
that their affairs were, after all, in a most unembar- 
rassed and prosperous state, when a noise in the hall 
attracted his attention ; and, as he was going to as- 
certain the cause of it, the servant entered, and an- 
nounced the arrival of a harp from Mr. Erard's." 

" A harp !" exclaimed Matilda, " they must have 
made a mistake, 1 don't play upon the harp ; speak 
to them, Charles." 

*< Oh, no, it's all right," he replied with much de- 
light ; " I only wish they had brought it at some 
other time. I intended you should have found it 
standing in the drawing-room, when you came home 
from the walk I meant to have taken you. Stupid 
oats ! they have quite destroyed the agreeable sur- 
prise 1 intended you." 

44 Indeed they have not destroyed the surprise, 

though it is any thing but an agreeable one," was 

the reply that suggested itself to Matilda's mind ; 

but the joy which danced in her husband's eyes, at 

the mere thought of giving her pleasure^ cota^WsA. 

her to repress any sentiment that mu&X Ynn* %v»asA- 
Vol. I.-.T 
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ed discordant to his own. She only said, in her gen- 
tle manner, " you know, my love, I cannot play upon 
the harp ; I wish you had not put yourself to this ex- 
pense on my account." 

" But you have been wishing a long time that you 
could play, Matilda ; and now you can learn, you 
know. And, besides if you don't play upon it, we 
have alwa\ s somebody coming here that does— the 
Hunters, and fifty more— oh, a harp really was quite 
essential." 

She felt that nothing could be said on her side 
with advantage ; but never was a present more 
mournfully received. Her affectionate heart was 
really grieved at being obliged to be vexed with a 
thoughtlessness, so much resulting from generous 
and good feeling, as to make her doubtful how far 
she ought to repine at it. 

She was truly glad that he was so wholly occupied 
in assisting and directing the people where to place 
this unfortunate harp, as not to observe the dismay 
with which she received it ; and by the time it was 
safely lodged in ths drawing-room, she had com- 
manded sufficient gratitude and pleasure, not only ! 
into her countenance but into her heart, as to make 
him quite happy by her admiration and approval 
of it. 



\ 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

It was the ordination of Providence, that Matil- 
da's fate should be one of trial and of disappoint- 
ment. But, enlightened by religious principle, strong, 
fervent, and sincere, 6he was, about this time, ena- 
bled to bear up against a visitation, severe enough 
to any bosom in which the new and delightful hopes 
of parental love have been cherished, but doubly se- 
vere to the anxious wife, who, in anticipating the 
hour of suffering, sees in the expected babe a tender 
tie, which, in the fond dream of hope and fancy, is 
to reclaim its wandering father, and cement the love 
that vain temptations had assailed* 

This vision had, for many tedious months, been 
the solace for much sorrow. Charles was most anx- 
ious for a son : and she believed, with the credulity 
of one whose very existence hangs upon hope, that 
were she blessed with children, a new direction would 
be given to his warm affections, and, having a deter- 
mined object, they would become concentred at 
home. But this gift was only bestowed to be taken 
away ! The boon of «* many a prayer" was granted 
—the tenderly desired son arrived; but only to prove 
to his mother's sorrowful, but pious heart, that she 
'< knew not what she had asked." 

By her devout temper, early and constantly habi- 
tuated to refer every event to the, dA&^raa&oa <&Nsr* 
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maker, the loss of her child a few days after his. birth, 
though an affliction of the heaviest nature, was re- 
garded principally as the means of hallowing her 
mind, and bringing every repining murmur into sub- 
jection. 

Charles had no such resources in his trial ; upon 
him, therefore, it fell with peculiar heaviness. Ma- 
tilda had never seen him so truly dejected as upon 
this occasion. She resolved, the first moment which 
offered, after her returning strength permitted such 
an effort (if indeed the interval of a few days did 
not, in restoring him to old pursuits and his usual 
spirits, obviate all chance of her having any oppor- 
tunity of speaking,) she resolved to take advantage 
of his state of feeling, and addressing him, for the 
first time, in a religious strain, endeavour to soften 
a heart which, however generous and affectionate 
in its natural emotions, was yet she grieved to be 
compelled to dread, on spiritual things "a heart of 
stone." 

*« There, there !" she would exclaim, *' is the so- 
lution of all ! Oh, what hope ! — what expectation 
can there be of one who lives 4 without God in the 
world !' — Had I but sufficiently thought of this !— 
had I but considered ! — But it was ordained— and 
who shall say that he is yet beyond the reach of 
these things ? I have been too passive— I might 
perhaps have prevailed. If I could but get him to 
think— oh 9 if it were but given me I"— ind, full of 
her pious purpose, she mused over it with hope 
scarce less intense than that with which she had 
watched the promise oi the cherished one, so recent- 
ly • ghted. 
A moment arrived— as *Ym& be\\«vtd o& auspicious 
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one. She was now sufficiently recovered to change 
, her apartment for her dressing-room adjoining to it ; 
where she was frequently visited by her mother, 
who, in possession of two or three children, whom 
she had severally, as they made their appearance, 
considered as supernumeraries, came every day to 
repeat, for her daughter's consolation, the usual com- 
mon-place, that nobody can die at a better stage of 
life than infancy* 

It was not indeed difficult to discover that she con- 
sidered the loss of the poor baby as rather a fortu- 
nate occurrence ; but the view she took on this side 
of the subject being rather narrow, and nothing but 
a very exalted one sufficing to reconcile his death to 
his disappointed mother, it was rather a relief than 
otherwise, when Mrs. Bclgrave, having finished her 
remarks, rung for her carriage, and made her exit. 

<• I could almost wish that your mother would not 
come so constantly, love," said Charles, after she 
had departed from one of these morning visits of 
consolation. " She certainly says nothing but what 
we knew before ; and, 1 think, she only leaves you 
ten times more unhappy than she found you." 

"Come, my dear girl," he continued with ear- 
nest affection, kissing her as he spoke," and wiping 
from her pale cheek the tears that streamed from it ; 
u do not be thus drjected ! Cheer up, Matty, you 
shall never shed another tear if I can help it. I have 
often given you pain-.! know I have, my dear love; 
but somehow, this sorrow has made me think more 
seriously than I ever did before ; and it does appear 
to me that this sort of life 1 am leading is a very 
idle and extravagant one, to say the least of it, and 
I will, I am determined, turn ovtt & hvh VwkS* 

T 2 
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« Ah, Charles !" and she looked at him with a 
smile, but with swimming eyes. 

44 You doubt me, Matilda and I admit you have 
some cause for your doubts ; for you have often had 
occasion to remark the instability of my purposes. 
But I never thought so earnestly as I have done the 
last week or two. I have said* I cannot go on thus 
— -I must adopt some other plan of life ;' but it was 
when I was bothered for money that I said so, not 
because I saw any thing unsatisfactory in the course 
I was pursuing, not because I felt that it was a wrong 
one." 

" But now you do feel it to be so $" she inquired 
with joyful eagerness. 

" Indeed I do*" he replied with as much earnest- 
ness as possible. 

*• Then I am happy—oh, never can I regret the 
loss of mv baby, very heavy as the disappointment 
was, if this sorrow has been the means of awakening 
your mind to reflection. My dear Charles,' 9 she 
continued, taking his hand, and looking at him with 
a countenance of the sweetest persuasion, " that I 
could but influence you to think of the things that 
belong to your peace ! for you have not yet found 
them—- you say th$t you have not, and I know that 
you say true. They are not in dissipation, and a 
round of frivolous engagements ; they are not in pro- 
fuse expenditure ; for of the thousands that we have 
spent since our marriage, how small is the sum that 
we have devoted to the necessaries— or to the com- 
forts of life. 

" We % Matilda !" he repeated, " say you^ Charles. 
Do not unite your name with mine, in condemning 
the extravagance that has reigned here. Tou would 
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have done right*— .you would have persuaded— -it is I 
only that deserve to be reproved." 

*« I would not exempt myself from censure," she 
replied, u for I have been too passive. I did not 
urge and re-urge my counsels. I was afraid of 
wearying you. I was ashamed to say all that I could 
and would fain have said to influence you. But I 
will shrink no more from my duty. It is my duty, 
as it is my fervent desire, to save, if I can, one so 
near and dear to me from destruction ; for what but 
destruction can follow you, if, blind to every warn* 
ing, you goon still in this thoughtless course ? It is 
the want of thought, the want of reflection, which has 
so far misled vou ; and vour course has hitherto been 
too prosperous, too much uninterrupted by disap- 
pointment, to awaken consideration of any serious 
kind. Affliction has been sent— in mercy sent. Oh, 
my beloved Charles, nourish the thoughts it dictates; 
do not let them die away in empty words, but strive 
to cherish them into action." 

" Believe me, Matilda, they shall not die away in 
words ; I will cherish them into action." 

Her pious heart trembled within her at this assur- 
ance so positively, but as she considered it, so heed- 
lessly given. With the meekness of one nurtured in 
the fear of her maker, and assuming as the first grand 
principle of Christian belief, her utter incapacity of 
herself to do any thing that was right or pleasing to 
him, it sounded almost like impiety to assert, with 
the boldness of one confident of his own strength and 
ability, that an event of any kind should be accom- 
plished, much less an event that, as she conceived 
i$yjrequired that change of heart and purpose^ whicK 
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the wisest of human creatures cannot produce of him- 
self* 

" They shall not die away ! I will cherish them 
into action." she repeated, in low but impressive ac- 
cents, looking at him with steady solemnity as she 
spoke. " You may say that, Charles, but that is all 
you can do." 

« Am I then a complete child!" he replied, id 
some irritation, for he was far from comprehending 
her real meaning. 

" You must be as a child before you can fully un» 
derstand your utter insufficiency of yourself to help 
yourself." 

Now indeed he began to catch a glimpse of her 
meaning. The timidity of her nature had caused 
her to perform her constant devotions, and all her lit- 
tle acts of charity and love, with a secresy, which, 
but for her delicate approaches to the subject in her 
admonitions to him, and her constant performance of 
every branch of her duty, would have rendered her 
sentiments upon religion still a matter to be guessed 
at by him. 

Hut now she spoke more intelligibly upon this 
point than she had ever yet spoken ; and unless de- 
sirous to pass for something worse than indifferent 
to such things, he could not avoid to understand her, 
or at least to signify that he knew to what she allud- 
ed. To understand, poor Matilda speedily found, 
was not yet within his power. 

44 Ah, Matty f you are now getting beyond me ! If [ 
you confine yourself to plain reasoning, and will sup- 
pose I can make use of such understanding as I pos- 
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" You cannot, Charles, avail yourself of your un. 
demanding," and she interrupted him. 

" Not avail myself of my understanding !" and he 
looked at her as if he doubted whether she were not 
suddenly bereaved of tier's. u I can tell whether this 
is my right hand, or this is my left ! I can tell whe- 
ther two and two make four !" 

" Yes, you may tell that, but you cannot tell whe- 
ther you can go through this day without breaking 
resolutions, or committing error. You may say that 
you will not do such and such things ; you have 
said so frequently, but you have done them never- 
theless." 

«* We are all liable to temptation," he replied ; 
** even your doctrines admit that." 

«* Assuredly they do ; but they provide us with 
the only arms against it." 

« c What are they !" 

** Humility, distrust, and a terror of our own 
weakness ; which instinctively lead us to pray for 
help from Him who alone can help and save us from 
temptation." 

He turned away, and was silent ; and Matilda 
trusted and believed that her reply had touched his 
heart. But the heart which is to be moved by an ap- 
peal like that she had just made, must possess a germ 
of feeling, of a kind which Charles Ha/couri had not 
within him. * 

" Assuredly this is all right," said he ; " we are 
taught it in our infancy, at school and at Church ; 
and that a proper sense of religion every person 
ought to possess, 1 am quite ready to admit— hut my 
dear Matty, if our whole lives were to pass in pray- 
ing against every temptation that as&&\\% m* % vis. ^tasrc^ 
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be eternally upon our knees— all the concerns of life 
would be tasteless— business would stagnate— -every 
thing would be at a stand-still— and we should all 
of us, in the different degrees of our spiritual attain- 
ments, be more or tess fit for Bedlam. I have said, 
and I will abide by what I have said," he continued 
with more gravity, observing the disappointed ex- 
pression of her face at hearing, what appeared to her, 
the effusion of that untameable levity which she be« 
lievcd to be the root of all her husband's errors — "I 
have said, that I perceive the mistakes I have hither- 
to made in my progress through life, and that I will 
endeavour to exercise the understanding with which 
I am endowed, to rectify them for the future. I have 
a belief in my Maker, as well as you — a belief which 
convinces me that He has not given me any faculty 
of my mind for a useless purpose. My reason is to 
guide me — and though it has hitherto, I am asham- 
ed to say, been of small benefit to me, it shall be so 
no longer. So cheer up, Matty— *and don't give way 
to these desponding notions : such gloomy ideas act- 
ing upon your feelings at such a time as this, when 
your mind is weakened by affliction, and your health { 
and strength so imperfectly re-established, may be 
quite fatal. I do beg my love, you will endeavour 
to banish them. I am going down Conduit Street — 
I will look in at Colburn's, and see if I can find you 
any thing new to read, 9 ' and as he spoke, he again 
affectionately kissed her, and once more repeating 
his injunctions, to renounce all vapourish imagina- 
tions, he took his leave. But it was no vapourish 
imagination, as she well knew which prompted the 
tears that fell from her eyes, as soon as his absence 
left her at liberty to \tidu\gs \Y\e %ottov* of tat heart. 
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It was despair !— No ray «of hope of her husband's 
reformation could cheer her spirits, for he was wholly 
inaccessible on the only side where she would have 
wished, or considered it of any consequence, to find 
him vulnerable. 

44 Alas, 9 ' she thought, as she sobbed over this idea, 
u I once fancied that a good heart, and a generous 
disposition presented all the materials for right con- 
duct which human frailty could desire ; but what is 
there to work upon in that heart, which no sublime 
or pious. thought has involuntarily visited? which ex- 
ists for years, in the midst of miracles, for itself and 
all abouttit is a miracle to a reflecting mind, with. 
out one aspiration after something better, something 
holier than what its finite capacity perceives to exist! 
But he is my husband !" she continued alter a short 
musing, in which she had struggled to check every 
repining sigh, and much more, every querulous com- 
plaint that Charles had been made to differ in nature 
from herself. u He is my husband ! If I cannot per- 
suade or guide him, I can yet entreat for him— -my 
prayers, perhaps, may be permitted to prevail !" 
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